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refusal to publish the text of the Bolshevik 

reply to the British armistice proposal, unless 
it was that the Prime Minister wished to be free to 
give his own version of it to the House of Commons 
on Wednesday. For certainly the impression con- 
veyed by his speech was materially different from the 
impression which the text itself must have made upon 
the majority of those who read it next morning in the 
columns of the Daily Herald. For the Note is not at 
all incoherent, its style, for a Bolshevik document, is 
decidedly unrhetorical, and its meaning is not in the 
least ambiguous. It is very much the ablest document 
which has yet appeared over the signature of Tchit- 
cherin, and on almost all counts its arguments and 
representations are unanswerable. It definitely refuses 
to aceept British mediation in the quarrel between 
Russia and Poland, pointing out that there is nothing 
in the past record of the British Government, in its 
dealings with Soviet Russia, to qualify it for assuming 
any such réle. Equally definitely the Note rejects 
the British proposals concerning General Wrangel. 
It guarantees the personal safety of the General, of 
his army and of the refugees under his protection, but 
only on the basis of an otherwise unconditional sur- 
render—a demand which, in view of what has happened 
during the past three months, is undeniably reasonable. 
It also declines to recognise the League of Nations 
(of the existence of which it has received no official 
notification) as anything more than an association 
of arbitrarily selected Powers which has no moral 
right 'to interfere with other nations—once more an 


argument |to which, as things stand, there is no 
answer. 


[ is difficult to understand the Government’s 


The Note, however, goes on to declare that the Soviet 
Government desires peace with the whole world and 
specifically with Poland and with Great Britain. It 
cannot, if only for reasons of prudence, deal with 
Poland through any third party, but 


if the Polish Government addresses to Russia a proposal to 

enter into peace negotiations, the Soviet Government will 

not reject its proposal and will also consider in the most 

friendly spirit any subsidiary proposal as to an armistice or 

other means intended to facilitate peace negotiations. 
The phrase which we have italicised plainly excludes 
any demand for a “proletarian” government in 
Warsaw as a preliminary to conversations. It is 
possible, of course, to doubt the sincerity of this declara- 
tion, but to describe it as ambiguous is absurd. It 
is a perfectly plain acceptance of the principle of an 
immediate armistice. It remains for the Polish Govern- 
ment to take the next step and to discover whether 
behind this acceptance there are reservations nulli- 
fying its value. There is no reason, however, for 
suspecting the existence of any such reservations— 
except a determination to be suspicious. 

* * * 


The controversy between Mr. Asquith and Mr. 
Lloyd George on Wednesday as to whether the Spa 
decisions amount to a “‘revision”’ of the Treaty of 
Versailles, was significant only for the ironic light 
which it threw on the relations at present existing 
between the allied governments of France and Great 
Britain. Mr. Asquith declared that it was a misuse 
of words to say that the reduction of Germany’s obliga- 
tion to deliver coal to the Allies did not constitute a 
revision of the Treaty; and we do not doubt that 
Mr. Lloyd George entirely agreed with him. Since, 
however, for some weeks past—indeed ever since San 
Remo—the British Prime Minister has been trying to 
persuade the French Prime Minister to think quite 
otherwise, he was obliged to protest at once against 
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any suggestion that “revision’’ had begun or had 
ever been contemplated. Yet M. Millerand probably 
agrees with Mr. Asquith, too. If the word is once 
admitted, there will, of course, be trouble on both 
sides of the Channel. We are sure, however, that 
Mr. Asquith was right in insisting on it. The sooner 
we abandon verbal subterfuges the sooner we shall 
reach real understandings—though it is true that 
the reputations of some politicians may suffer in the 


process. 
* * . 


The Irish situation is very obviously and rapidly 
going from bad to worse. It cannot be adequately 
described, because superlatives are exhausted. It is a 
situation entirely without parallel. Almost inevitably, 
and within a very few weeks, it must lead to heavy 
bloodshed. Both sides are armed and both are exas- 

rated almost to massacre point. Abstract rights of 
ife or property have no longer any sanctity for either. 
At any moment the police or the military may throw 
up a Dyer, and then there will be a war of extermina- 
tion. The incredible murder of Colonel Smyth in 
Cork, and the police riot in Tuam—in which damage 
to the amount of £100,000 is reported to have been 
done by the guardians of law and order—are only a 
foretaste of what is to come. How far we wonder 
must things go before the Prime Minister can be induced 
to give his personal attention to a problem which, 
after the question of peace with Russia, is the most 
obviously urgent question in the whole world. 


* * * 


Many people will regret that the Speaker should have 
decided after all not to resign for the present. Though 
his rulings may often gain applause from the Govern- 
ment side of the House, they have ceased to command 
respect in any other quarter. His refusal two months 
ago to allow the Polish offensive to be discussed,on the 
ground that the House of Commons had no right to 
criticise the policy of a Foreign Government, will not 
easily be forgotten, in view of the very difficult and 
dangerous tangle in which Great Britain is now involved 
as a direct result of our failure to interfere in time. The 
latest case, however, is that of Colonel Smyth. It is 
at least possible, even probable, that if Mr. Lowther 
had not prevented discussion of Colonel Smyth’s speech 
on the ground that the question was not urgent, that 
unfortunate officer would be alive to-day. In many 
other minor matters, also, the Speaker in recent months 
has acted as if he were the servant not of the House but 
of Government, rebuking or silencing Members of the 
Opposition for no other apparent reason than that their 
criticisms or inquiries were manifestly inconvenient 
to this Minister or that. We are bound to say that in 
the course of his long record as Speaker in three previous 
Parliaments, Mr. Lowther has not hitherto laid himself 
open to criticisms of this kind, and it may be that his 
recent attitude is to be ascribed less to any relapse into 
partisanship than to a failure to grasp the significance 
of the issues on which he is called upon to give rulings. 
But whatever may be the explanation, it is very un- 
fortunate that at a time when the rights of the House 
of Commons as against the Government are more 
seriously threatened than ever before in our modern 
history, their guardianship should be in the hands of a 
man who at times seems to be scarcely other than 
the mouthpiece of the Treasury Bench. 


* * * 


The latest information about the progress of housing 
cannot, despite Dr. Addison’s airy optimism, be con- 
sidered reassuring. “Official plans of houses” now 
apparently exist to the number of over 200,000. Work 
has been started on a considerable proportion of these, 
and some 2,000 have actually been finished. The only 
comment we need make is that, according to the most 


conservative estimate, we want 900,000 new houses, 
and the money required will not fall far short of 
£1,000,000,000. Dr. Addison has great hopes of the 
Bond Campaign, which is producing “ rather more than 
£10,000,000 a month.”’ This device for keeping their 
heads above water for the moment may satisfy the 
Government ; but it will not satisfy the country, nor 
deceive any intelligent person into believing that it is 
the real solution of the financial difficulty. The other 
main difficulty is the labour. On this matter there are 
still violent dissensions between the Ministry and the 
Building Trades Unions, and the public still remains in 
the dark. Dr. Addison asserts that there are not 
nearly enough men to go round ; officials of the Unions 
say that vast numbers are employed on luxury work. 
Mr. Cameron, of the Carpenters, has just produced 
statistics showing over 50,000 of his men engaged on 
aerodromes, churches, cinemas, hotels, garages, banks, 
castles, and great shops like Selfridge’s, as against 
9,000 odd on working-class houses. And what of the 
bricklayers ? We have no precise figures; but we 
ought to have them, both in regard to the numbers of 
men, the jobs they are on, and their output. The public 
is sick of the long-drawn-out and semi-secret wrangle 
between the Government and the operatives, and it 
profoundly mistrusts both. For our part, we believe, 
as we have said before, that there is a shortage of 
essential men, which the Government ought long ago to 
have remedied, by coming to reasonable terms with 
the Unions. 
* * * 

The first move in the Presidential campaign in 
the United States has given the Democrats a tactical 
advantage. Governor Cox and Mr. Franklin Roosevelt 
have discussed the programme with President 
Wilson and an official statement from the White 
House contains the assurance that the meeting was in 
every respect satisfactory, the candidates for the Presi- 
dency and Vice-presidency being found absolutely at one 
with Mr. Wilson on the League of Nations issue. This is 
a disappointment to the Republicans, who had taken 
for granted that Governor Cox, who was not a nominee 
of the Wilson Democrats, could not hope to gain the 
President’s approval. Mr. Wilson, however, accepts 
the Cox reservations as interpretative, not destructive, 
and we may assume that, but for the personal bitterness 
engendered by the Senate hostility, he would himself 
have proposed a similar compromise last year. On the 
Republican side there is abundant evidence of dissatis- 
faction with the choice of Senator Harding, but nothing 
so far to indicate a breach of party unity. This means, 
in effect, that tactical scores by the Democrats do not 
materially lessen the chances of a Republican victory. 
In the meantime, the Radical independents have made a 
surprise nomination. Their candidate is Mr. Parley 
Christensen, of Salt Lake City, a lawyer prominently 
associated with the Farmers’ Non-partisan League. 
He is a man of capacity and of high standing in the 
West, but is unknown in the Eastern States, and can 
hardly be counted upon to gain the support of the Labour 
groups in the Middle West and the Atlantic cities. The 
probability therefore is that the Radical protest vote will 
go mainly to Eugene Debs. 

* - * 


The letter from Mr. J. M. Fells in the Times of Thurs- 
day, reviewing, on the basis of the various Command 
Papers issued by the Government, the financial relations 
between the State and the railway companies from 1914 
to the present time, deserves serious public attention. 
This is especially so regarding the reports, to which Mr. 
Fells refers, that the railway companies “are now 
making claims on the Government under new and 
unanticipated readings of the guarantees and other 
agreements”; for only on the supposition that such 
claims are at least anticipated can the recent call of the 
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Ministry of Transport for a revision of rates which will practical conditions have forced upon the Unions a 
increase revenue by £70,000,000 be at present explained. realisation of the inadequacy of sectional organisation, 
The Railway Rates Advisory Committee, which has and that this powerful new instrument for mass action 
to devise the means of meeting this claim, regards itself will be available in future if the need arises. It seems 
as precluded from questioning the amount asked for; possible as the situation stands to-day that such a 
and it is therefore necessary, if the public is to have any need may be held to have arisen sooner than the new 
check on this sum, to secure it by other means. Inthe instrument can be created. It is not suggested that 
circumstances, there is a great deal to be said for Mr. the Trade Unions will lightly use a machine which 
Fells’ suggestion of a Select Committee to review the is clearly capable of paralysing industry; but the 
whole financial relationship—past, present, and future— strength of the impulse that has prompted its creation 
between the Government and the railway companies. is significant of the present temper in the world of 
The public has a right to know why a Ministry which Labour. 
has apparently £27,000,000 in hand requires an addi- 
tional revenue of £70,000,000 in order to meet an —_ Negotiations on the question of the Unemployment 
estimated deficiency of £54,000,000. If these figures, i]] have been initiated between the Friendly Societies 
which Mr. Fells draws from a detailed examination of and the Trade Unions, at the request of the former. 
the Command Papers are not correct, it is none the less Jt js too soon yet to say whether a basis of agreement 
necessary for the public to know what the 1eal position jg likely to be arrived at; but the Government still 
is. It should not be forgotten that the Ministry of shows a determination to carry its Bill through in 
Transport is mainly in the hands of ex-railway officials. face of Trade Union opposition, If and when it 
becomes law, a curious situation is likely to arise; 
for the Trade Union boycott presumably means at 
The Parliamentary Committee of the Trades Union least that the Unions themselves will take no part in 
Congress has this week met the Prime Minister, and administering it, and at most that they will advise 
communicated to him the decisions of the Special their members to resist the payment of contributions. 
Congress on the questions of Iheland, Poland, and the As the method of collection is by deduction from 
Unemployment Bill. As we write, the report of the wages, this may be difficult to carry out, unless em- 
deputation is not yet to hand, and we do not know ployers abet or the workers are prepared to strike ; 
even the substance of Mr. Lloyd George’s reply. The but the refusal of the Unions to administer the Act 
seriousness of the situation which has arisen, and its would compel their members affected by it to deal 
possible constitutional consequences, are, however, directly with the Employment Exchanges, and the 
generally realised, and the Labour side at least may be unpopularity of these agencies might easily cause a 
expected to move slowly and warily unless precipitate concerted refusal, and so make the measure inoperative. 
action is forced upon it. The future course of action It is, of course, possible that both the issue between 
seems likely to depend much less on the substance of the Unions and the Friendly Societies and the other 
the Prime Minister’s answer than on the actual move- Trade Union objections to the Bill will be compromised 
ment of events; for clearly what happens in Ireland in time to avert a crisis ; but the decision of the Special 
during the next few weeks, especially on the railways, Congress was very definite, and there can be no doubt 
and the question of whether or not Russia and Poland about the unpopularity of the measure. It is difficult, 
make peace, will be the determining factors. If the in the circumstances, to understand why the Govern- 
Irish situation worsens and the Allies rush precipitately ment is so persistent in pushing it through, especially 
to the aid of Poland, it is almost impossible that an when the whole organisation of the Employment 
industrial crisis of an unprecedented magnitude can be Exchanges, on which it depends, is on its trial before 
averted. If, on the other hand, the situation shows, a specially-appointed Departmental Committee. 
even temporarily, a tendency to settle down, “ Direct 
Action ”’ is likely to remain a threat and a challenge 
to undemocratic government without for the present The Miners’ Federation will meet the President of 
oe tested in action. Even if no action follows it, the Board of Trade on Monday in order to discuss 
“Ap the decision — the —_ Congress will = their claims for reduced coal prices and increased 
dead yaa a anny oe . Fon — — gn wages. From the Board of Trade the miners will 
y in and as a psychological stage in Arade Union almost certainly have to go to the Prime Minister, 
evelopment. i i . so that Monday’s meeting is hardly likely to have 
, more than a formal importance. It is, however, a 
While the Parliamentary Committee is debating definite stage in the “ industrial diplomacy” which 
with the Prime Minister issues which may possibly precedes the declaration of war—a diplomacy which 
involve the Trade Union Movement in a general strike, now follows almost as regular a routine as the diplo- 
the detailed agenda for the forthcoming annual Trade macy of international relations. That we are moving, 
Union Congress has been issued. Pride of place on however slowly, towards an opening of industrial 
the agenda is accorded to the fully worked-out scheme hostilities seems very probable ; for all the indications 
for a Trade Union “‘ General Staff,” on which a specially point to a rejection of the greater part of the miners’ 
appointed Committee has been at work during the past claims. It is, indeed, possible, even probable, that 
year. There can be no doubt that the adoption of some reduction in coal prices for both industrial and 
this scheme, which is expected, will fundamentally domestic purposes may be accepted by the Govern- 
alter the whole character of the Congress and create, ment; but this is not likely to satisfy the miners 
for the first time, an effective instrument for the co- unless it is accompanied by a wages offer. The question 
ordination of the Trade Union Movement as a whole. is whether the Government, threatened with industrial 
It is in essence a proposal for the more coherent grouping hostilities by the miners on several different issues, 
of the Unions in various industries for purposes of will seek to placate the public by a small reduction 
common.action, and its effect should be that of re- of coal prices, and at the same time to draw the miners’ 
placing the powerful, but still sectional, Triple Alliance fire on the wages issue in preference to others. Clearly, 
of Miners, Railwaymen, and Transport Workers by if the miners allow themselves to be forced into pre- 
a similarly conceived, but much more powerful, organi-  cipitating a crisis purely on the wages question, they will 
sation including all trades. This does not mean that be placed at a serious disadvantage in relation both 
Trade Unionism is deliberately embarking on a sys- to the public and to the workers in other trades. 
tematic policy of mass action; but it does mean that Alternatively, the Government may repeat their 
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manceuvre of a year ago by first reducing prices and 
then clapping an increase on again, nominally on the 
round of the increase in wages conceded to the miners. 
uch a development would not be surprising; for 
by such subterfuges, which settle nothing, our national 
coal policy has been systematically governed under 
Coalition auspices. 
* * * 

PoiticaL CORRESPONDENT writes :—Like the Homeric 
deities, the Prime Minister always turns up at the right 
time—not, indeed, to save the skins of his protégés, 

but to extract from their blunders a fresh nimbus for himself. 
A few weeks ago he was rescuing the commerce of the country 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; to-day he is undermining 
the Geddes blockade on the Englishman’s holiday. On his 
return from one of his earlier pilgrimages a rumour magically 
spread that he had come back determined to get some houses 
built, even though every housing expert at the Health Ministry 
should have to quit. This time the threat is even more dis- 
turbing, since it affects the position of no less a personage than 
the other head of the Coalition, Mr. Bonar Law. 
* * * 

In trying to analyse these recurring post-Conference mani- 
festations I am sometimes at a loss to decide how much of them 
should be put down to mere réclame and how much to genuine 
feeling. In the present instance an authentic note is clearly to 
be discerned in the grumblers’ chorus, especially in that part 
of it in which a hint seems to be conveyed that if Mr. Bonar Law 
continues to prove unequal to his task, a more competent twin- 
leader will have to be found. What offence, one asks oneself, 
can the docile Mr. Law have committed to merit this kind of 
treatment? It is absurd to pretend, though I hear it done, 
that he is in any sense more responsible than other Ministers— 
than the Prime Minister himself, for example—for the miscalcula- 
tions of Sir Eric Geddes, who, indeed, is one of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
own pet discoveries. There must be some other reason, and I 
think I know what it is. If Mr. Law is to receive a peerage 
before his time, it must be because he is permitting Sir Edward 
Carson to elbow him out of the Unionist leadership. 

* * * 

While it might be easy to give a finishing touch to Mr. Law’s 
self-obliteration, the completion of the process would at once 
raise the question—who is to be his successor? Probably the 
Prime Minister has a choice of candidates ready. In any event 
the decision, should it have to be made, would, as usual, turn 
on Ireland, and it is now doubtful whether even Mr. Long, to 
say nothing of Mr. Balfour, could be trusted, especially in the 
teeth of a Carsonite revolt, to carry a genuine Home Rule 
measure. If not, what alternative remains? Presumably either 
to persevere with the present half-and-half policy, with Mr. Law 
continuing in his shaken leadership, or, by a complete surrender 
to Carsonism, to buy off the Government’s most dangerous 
potential foe and, at the same time, make it possible for him, 
as the real Tory leader, to rejoin the Ministry as one of its pre- 
destined heads, 

* * * 

If that were to be the Prime Minister’s answer (and nothing 
can be excluded from the strategy of opportunism), it would 
mean fusion in its most extreme sense—namely, in the form 
consistently advocated by the Lord Chancellor and favoured on 
the Georgian side by Mr. Churchill. Further, it would mean the 
consolidation behind the Government of virtually the whole 
Tory Party, and the defection to the Opposition of from fifteen 
to twenty Coalition Liberals—the latter an outside number. 
In Ireland, naturally, it would mean unqualified coercion, heralded 
by a frank abandonment of the Government’s Home Rule scheme 
with the sole exception of the clause repealing the Act of 1914. 
Lastly, it would probably mean in this country—and within not 
many months—a General Election, with Mr. Lloyd George 
desperately appealing for a fresh mandate to retrieve Ireland from 
rebellion and England from the consequences of sympathetic 
Labour action, 

* * of 

Where in all this, it may be asked, would be Lord Robert 
Cecil and the young Tory group—acclaimed not long ago as the 
redeeming salt of this Parliament ? They would probably split 
up, and it would be the smaller segment that would come out 
against the Government. On which side Lord Robert himself 
might be found is doubtful. But in any case he has ceased to 
be of statistical importance. Unlike Sir E. Carson, he has no 
dependable following—no lightning to enforce his thunder— 
and therefore for all his preaching he is unable to multiply converts. 


THE GREAT UNRECOGNISED 


HE tremendous importance of the present 
negotiations with the Soviet Government 
seems not even yet to have been more than 

half realised by many of those whose assumed duty 
it is to guide public opinion in this country. There 
are still, it appears, people who actually hope that these 
negotiations will break down, in order that France 
and England may be dragged into avowed war against 
the Bolsheviks. Everything, of course, turns, on the 
question of whether the Russians are willing to forgo 
the fruits, or part of the fruits, of their victory over 
the Poles. The first note received from Moscow in 
reply to the British proposal of an armistice affords no 
conclusive evidence on the point. The aim of the 
Bolsheviks may be merely to gain time so as to be able 
to invade Poland whilst avoiding the odium of a direct 
refusal to make peace. Or it may be that they really 
intend to make peace with Poland on reasonable terms 
and that, after perhaps a little more manceuvring for 
position, they will consent to open negotiations. For 
our part, after reading the actual text of the Bolshevik 
reply, we are very definitely inclined to accept the 
more optimistic of the two hypotheses. It is known, 
however, that there has been a serious division of 
opinion on the question within the Councils of the 
Soviet Government itself, and it is impossible to 
be certain which party will finally gain the upper 
hand. In the past, however, when such divisions 
have arisen, Lenin, who in the present instance is 
understood to stand for peace, has always got his way. 

The Allies have very little power to influence the 
decision. As a result of the hysterical and disingenuous 
policy which they have pursued towards Russia during 
the past two years, they find themselves at last in an 
impossible position, They have been outmanceuvred 
at every point—not}because their diplomacy has been 
intrinsically less competent than that of Lenin, but 
because they have persistently refused to face the 
hard facts of the position. The game is now undeniably 
in the hands of the Bolsheviks. We have lost the 
initiative. Our next few moves will be forced moves 
determined not in London but in Moscow. If the 
Soviet Government decides to march on Warsaw in 
face of our protest, then we shall have no alternative 
but to break off the negotiations for a resumption of 
trade, reopen formal hostilities, and give the Poles all 
the assistance we can. We should be forced to take 
this course not merely because of our Government's 
pledges or because of Article 10 of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, but because it would be our plain 
duty to do everything in our power to avert the disaster 
of a Bolshevik occupation of Warsaw—with the inevit- 
able Red Terror which would be inaugurated and the 
equally inevitable White Terror to follow. It is one 
thing to tolerate the maintenance of the tyranny which 
the Russian Bolsheviks have established in their own 
country; it would be quite another thing to tolerate 
an attempt to establish a similar tyranny by force of 
arms in another land. In such a case our m 
obligation to support the Poles—however richly they 
may have deserved their fate—would be scarcely less 
clear or strong than was our obligation to support the 
Belgians in 1914. 

It is very necessary, however, to be quite clear as to 
the extent of the support which we are in a position 
to offer to Poland. We cannot send her a large army 
because we have no large army to send, Our military 
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commitments, in Germany, Ireland, Egypt, Mesopo- 
tamia and elsewhere, are so heavy that it is doubtful 
whether the War Office, without mobilizing the reserve, 
could find so much as a spare brigade for service against 
Russia. We could send equipment, guns, aeroplanes, 
tanks, officers, technical advisers and so on, but that 
is all. The precise character and value of our assistance, 
however, does not particularly matter. The essential 
point to be recognised about it is that, whilst it might 
enormously strengthen Poland’s powers of resistance 
against the Bolshevik onslaught, it could not possibly be 
sufficient to enable the Poles to conquer the Russian 
army in any decisive sense. The utmost we could 
hope for would be a military deadlock, a successful 
defensive, in other words a position in which the Poles 
might obtain from the Russians terms about as favour- 
able as those which we are seeking to obtain from them 
now. And if this is true then clearly the failure of the 
present negotiations would be an unqualified disaster, 
even from the point of view of the wildest anti-Bol- 
shevik in the British Isles. 

How is it then, it may be asked, that rational men 
can still be opposed to peace? The only answer we 
can suggest is that on this subject some men are not 
rational at all. Their fear and hatred of the Bolsheviks 
are so extreme as to leave no room in their minds for 
reason. Bolshevism to them is so terrible and so 
revolting that they are unable to contemplate the 
possibility of any attitude towards it save that of 
unrelenting warfare, no matter how hopeless the 
prospects of the struggle may be. Time after time 
their optimism concerning various military operations 
against the Bolsheviks has exceeded all rational bounds. 
Instead of estimating forces and probabilities they 
count on miracles. They were sure Judenich would 
take Petrograd—which was almost like expecting the 
Belgian refugees, in 1914, to form themselves into a 
landing force and march to Berlin. They were certain 
the Polish army would reach Moscow, although the 
immense superiority of the Red Armies was obvious and 
although the Poles had never the slightest intention of 
even trying to go to Moscow. Their state of mind is 
indeed not far removed from that of the many women 
who, during the war, refused, in spite of War Office 
telegrams and the evidence of the casualty lists, to 
believe that their husbands or sons were dead. Their 
intellectual faculties are entirely dominated by their 
emotions. The curious thing is that the fear which 
produces this state of mind in them is not of the Red 
Army but of Red “ propaganda.” They have a tre- 
mendous respect for the Bolsheviks’ power of persuasion ; 
none at all for their fighting capacity. Yet the facts all 
point to a diametrically opposite judgment. The Red 
Army has been a tremendous success. Red propaganda 
has been an utter failure. Where is there any 
evidence that it has gained ground? Even in Russia 
itself the doctrines of “‘ Communism” appear to make 
no headway, but rather the reverse, and elsewhere 
they have obtained no hold that is worth mentioning. 
Any sympathy with Bolshevism that has been apparent 
in this country has been almost wholly due to the 
policy of the “ sanitary cordon.” For eighteen months 
past we have maintained in these columns that neither 
the theory nor the practice of “communism” as 
taught by Lenin could survive examination and that 
nothing would do more to destroy the possibility of 
Bolshevism obtaining any hold amongst the working- 
classes ‘of Great Britain than the lifting of the embargo 
upon free communication between the two countries. 
The first direct contact which has been permitted, i.c., 





the recent visit ofthe British Labour delegation to Russia, 
has surely shown the correctness of this view. The 
power of Bolshevik propaganda is a sheer illusion. 
The power of the Red Army on the other hand is a 
very real and a very important fact—with which at this 
moment the Allies are face to face for the first time. 
What, then, in the very critical position in which we 
find ourselves, is to be done? We suggest that the first 
and most obviously sensible thing to do is to offer 
the Soviet Government “ recognition” in the full and 
ordinary sense of that word. The question of recog- 
nition is, we are convinced, the key to the situation. 
We can, of course, receive delegates of the Bolshevik 
Government, negotiate with them, and even conclude 
agreements with them, without “ recognising ” them in 
the technical sense. But it is we and not the Bol- 
sheviks who suffer through so childish a policy. On the 
day on which we accord official recognition to the Soviet 
Government our influence in Moscow will be doubled. 
In the case of a weak Government whose position depends 
upon its external prestige, the power of giving or with- 
holding recognition may be a very valuable weapon. But 
in the case of a Government like the present Soviet 
Government, which controls the largest and most 
consistently victorious army in Europe, to withhold 
recognition is merely to leave all the trumps in Lenin's 
hands. We are powerless to exert physical pressure in 
Moscow ; our only effective weapon is moral pressure, 
and we debar ourselves from the use of that by refusing 
to enter into formal connection with the Moscow 
authorities and thus maintaining our relations on a 
basis on which moral pressure counts for almost nothing. 
When M. Millerand declares that “ the Soviet Govern- 
ment has replied with extreme impertinence to the 
communication which Mr. Lloyd George has done it the 
honour to address it,”’ he is simply playing into the hands 
of the said Soviet Government. So long as we treat 
the Soviet Government like that it can afford to be 
impertinent—it has nothing to lose. To be rude to 
people whom you regard as your inferiors is to sacrifice 
any superiority which you may really possess. That 
is a simple psychological fact which every “‘ aristocrat,” 
instinctively, if not consciously, understands. We can 
negotiate with the Soviet Government without “ recog- 
nising ’’ it, but by such a policy we put ourselves at a 
quite unnecessary disadvantage. Everybody knows 
that sooner or later we shall recognise the Soviet Govern- 
ment. Why not, then,do it at once? We do not ques- 
tion the sincerity of Mr. Lloyd George’s desire to bring 
about a real settlement and a general peace throughout 
Eastern Europe at the earliest possible moment. But 
until he has offered the Soviet Government not merely 
peace with Poland, but peace with England, together 
with unqualified recognition, he cannot claim to have 
done half of what is possible to avert the threatening 
diasater of a new war. 


MANDATES 4 LA MODE 


MANDATE under the League of Nations, we 
A had always supposed, must be a very serious 


responsibility. “*To those colonies and terri- 

tories,” says Article XXII. of the Covenant, 
“which as a consequence of the late war have ceased 
to be under the sovereignty of the States which formerly 
governed them, and which are inhabited by peoples 
not yet able to stand by themselves under the strenuous 
conditions of the modern world, there should be applied 
the principle that the well-being and development of 
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such peoples form a sacred trust of civilisation. . . . 
Their tutelage, therefore, is to be ‘‘ entrusted to ad- 
vanced nations, who, by reason of their resources, 
their experience or their geographical position, can best 
undertake this responsibility.” But who could have 
realised, when Mr. Lloyd George gave M. Clemenceau, 
or M. Millerand, a mandate for Syria, and M. Clemenceau, 
or M. Millerand gave Mr. Lloyd George a mandate 
for Mesopotamia, what marvellous opportunities for 
altruism were opening out for France and the British 
Empire? In response to the ery of the Arabs of Meso- 
potamia that we should help them to be good and free, 
we are all ready to make untold sacrifices. The British 
taxpayer will open his purse, the Indians will fight, 
the oil kings will dream no more of Mosul. And France, 
on her side, will shoulder unflinchingly the “‘ white man’s 
burden” in Syria, despite the protest of the ungrateful 
Syrians that they can carry the burden themselves. 

We are now both involved in struggles ih Asia, of 
which no man can see the end. For the moment the diffi- 
culties of the French are greater than ours, mainly 
because the political complications are more serious 
and the opposition is more powerfully organised in 
Syria than in Mesopotamia. The relations of the 
French with the stiffnecked and rebellious Syrians have 
long been strained to the utmost, and last week General 
Gouraud, in command at Beirut, delivered an ulti- 
matum to the Emir Feisul at Damascus. His terms 
were the complete recognition of the French mandate 
in Syria, the handing over of the railways to French 
management, the punishment of Arab marauders, and 
the cessation of anti-French propaganda. The terms 
were not complied with, and French forces, to the 
number of 80,000, it is said, with tanks and aeroplanes, 
occupied Rayak, a railway junction on the lines from 
Beirut, Aleppo and Damascus. They have pushed 
well into what is called ‘‘ the Arab zone,” while Feisul 
on his side is reported to have appealed to the League 
of Nations. This startling method of promoting the 
“‘well-betng and development” of the Syrians put us 
in an extremely awkward position. We are in alliance 
with, and under definite obligations to, both parties. 
Much as we may deplore the intransigence of the Arabs, 
it was our own promises to the King of the Hedjaz 
during the war that set them on this path. Much as 
we may deplore the action of France, the Sykes-Picot 
Agreement to which we set our hand, and the mandate 
which we gave her at San Remo, made it impossible 
for the British Government to offer any honest remon- 
strance. Moreover, we are clearly estopped by the 
fact that our own situation in Mesopotamia is, to all 
intents and purposes, precisely similar. Mr. Bonar 
Law, in his speech in the House of Commons last 
Tuesday, feeble though it was in many respects, was 
at any rate justified in stressing this analogy. ‘“‘ Sup- 
posing,” he argued, “the French Government said 
to us, ‘ You are using force in Mesopotamia, and you 
are doing it without consulting the French Govern- 
ment. ...’ Our answer would be that the mandate 
for Mesopotamia had been entrusted to us, and we 
claimed to deal with the country in the way we thought 
right.” It is, as he said, clearly no business of ours 
to interfere unless some utterly outrageous action had 
been taken. Is the French action so utterly out- 
rageous? They have a case. The Arabs have mur- 
dered large numbers of French soldiers. Feisul has 
steadily refused the use of the railway, which is vitally 
necessary for the French troops operating against 
Mustapha Kemal in Cilicia. And, obviously, if the 
mandate was rightly conferred, the French are entitled 
to claim that it shall be recognised, especially when 
they have stated categorically that it “ will respect 
the ee age ge of Syria and will remain wholly 
compatible with the principle of government by Syrian 
authorities properly invested with powers by the 
popular will; it will only entail on the part of the 





mandatory Power co-operation in the form of col- 
laboration and assistance, and will not assume the 
colonial form of annexation or direct administration.” 

But there is also a Syrian case. The vast majority 
of the Syrian people, so far as can be ascertained, do 
not want to be under French tutelage, any more than 
the Arabs of Mesopotamia want to be under ours, 
They desire neither the collaboration nor the assistance 
of France. It is no secret that French administration 
is disliked in Syria. The French themselves are per- 
fectly well aware of this, and it is vain to pretend, as 
it has been the fashion of a section of the Parisian 
Press to pretend, that British intrigue has deliberately 
destroyed the amicable feelings of the Syrians for 
France. The unpopularity of the French is a fact 
which was patent in Syria immediately after the 
Armistice, and this country has no _ responsibility 
for it whatever. It is a fact which we sincerely 
regret. But we do not see what service we can do to 
France by concealing from ourselves and from Europe 
at large a motive which is all powerful in Syria. There 
have been many insinuations in France that we desired 
a mandate for Syria ourselves. There is no shadow 
of foundation for such an idea. Nor do the Syrian 
people, we believe, want us. Rightly or wrongly, 
they want independence, and rightly or wrongly they 
have derived enormous encouragement from the under- 
takings we gave to the Hedjaz Arabs in the first year 
of the war. It is argued that these undertakings do 
not conflict with the recognition, to which we pledged 
ourselves at the same time, of French rights over Arab 
territories and populations. Maybe they do not, on 
paper. But no amount of argument, we fear, will 
remove the unfortunate impression produced on the 
Arab mind by this glimpse of European diplomacy, 
or persuade the Nationalists of Damascus that an 
‘independent Arab state” is only possible under a 
French mandate “‘ for the whole of Syria.” 

Such, then, is the situation in Syria to-day. It is a 
situation largely of our making. The British Govern- 
ment has supported the cause of both the disputants, 
and in the circumstances can do nothing but adopt 
an attitude of neutrality and trust that the affair will 
blow over. Perhaps it will; indeed, as we write, 
there is a rumour that Feisul has yielded to the French 
demands. But even if Feisul has yielded—and if all 
his followers have yielded, too, which is not quite 
the same thing—it would be childish to imagine that 
the problem is finally solved. For the opposition to the 
French will remain, and there is no way out of the 
difficulty by gorge | that this opposition is 
merely the work of “agitators,” and that the Syrian 
Nationalists, who have crowned Feisul king, are a 
group of Sinn Feiners whose prompt suppression will 
be acclaimed with joy by the vast mass of well-affected 
Arabs. The lesson of Ireland, if not of Egypt, ought 
to be a warning against comfortable illusions of that sort. 

What, then, is to be done? We believe that nothing 
useful will be done until Europe—which means, at 
this moment and for all practical purposes, ourselves 
and France—makes up its mind to a definite policy 
in the East. The Supreme Council, our Foreign Offices 
and General Staffs, the Government of India and various 
business interests, all have their own axes to grind. 
We are experimenting on every people from the Black 
Sea to the Persian Gulf, and neither we, nor any of 
them, are satisfied. There are really only two practical 
alternatives. The one is to rule by the sword—to 
apply Dyerism in India or Egypt or any other country 
inhabited by “niggers.” The other is to dominate 
by moral force. The attempt to mix the two systems 
will breed nothing but unrest and disaster. And we 
put it to the French that it is precisely that which 
they are attempting now in Syria, just as we gre at- 
tempting it in Mesopotamia. But what, it will be 
asked, does using moral force mean? It means what 
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those who drafted the Covenant of the League of 
Nations meant—or perhaps we should say, what those 
who believe in the League of Nations mean. It implies 
at the outset that, if a European Power is going to 
exercise a mandate over Arabs, the European Power 
must be honest and the Arabs must be willing. Is 
it not a reductio ad absurdum of the mandate to impose 
it with tanks and bombs? Had we not better settle 
quite candidly with ourselves whether our “ sacred 
trust’ in Mesopotamia is the development of the 
Arabs or the development of the oil of Mosul? And 
are our Allies quite sure whether their anxiety about 
Syria is entirely altruistic, or whether it is due to the 
fact, as a distinguished Frenchman put it the other 
day, that “in all Eastern affairs, French opinion feels 
that France has not won the advantages to which 
her historic situation, her moral and economic interests, 
her great political traditions, and her share in the great 
war entitle her”? If it is oil and moral and economic 
interests that require our presence in Asia, well and 
good. Only let us then have done with humbug; do 
not let us call an army a mandate, or a machine gun 
battalion ‘“‘ administrative advice.” If, on the other 
hand, there is any sincerity in our professions, we are 
surely bound to remind ourselves of the words of the 
Covenant, that “the wishes of these communities 
(i.e., communities formerly belonging to the Turkish 
Empire) must be a principal consideration in the 
selection of the mandatory.” Should the Arabs insist 
on their absolute independence, there are, it seems to 
us, only two alternatives. Either they must have it, 
or an attempt must be made to conciliate them, by 
doing what the Supreme Council suggested in the case 
of Armenia—that is to say, by making the League of 
Nations itself the mandatory, and equipping it, of 
course (as the Supreme Council did not suggest in the 
Armenian case) with the necessary resources. Neither 
of these alternatives, we suppose, will strike the French 
Government or our own as particularly agreeable. 
But either of them is preferable to the moral and 
material damage that the present conception of mandates 
promises to the French and British peoples. 


THE NEW DEMAND FOR 
EDUCATION 


INCE the days when Robert Lowe bade us educate 
our masters, our masters have begun to have serious 
thoughts of educating themselves. During the 

last dozen years or so, especially, there have sprung into 
existence a number of movements, some local and some 
national, which have for their object the provision of 
working-class education under the auspices and contro] 
of the workers. The leaders of these movements have often 
fallen out among themselves, and have held high argument 
one with another about the principles by which ‘“ working- 
class education ” ought to be governed ; but their internal 
divisions have made comparatively little difference to their 
actual work, and, in face of considerable obstacles, that 
work has gone ahead with truly remarkable rapidity. 

The most pressing and obvious of the difficulties in the 
way of adult education provided under working-class 
auspices is of course the problem of funds. The adult 
workman student demands education of an advanced 
type, and advanced education is necessarily expensive, 
The only working-class sources from which money can be 
drawn for this purpose, apart from the voluntary contri- 
butions’ of individuals, are the funds of the Trade Unions 
and Co-operative Societies. The latter have always in 
theory recognised education as an integral part of their 
work, and have set aside every year comparatively large 
sums of money for the purpose. The Co-operators’ con- 
ception of education has, however, until recently been 


for the most part of an unduly narrow and exclusively 
co-operative character, and a good deal of the money has 
been wasted or spent on purposes which do not properly 
fall under the head of education at all. The Co-operators, 
nevertheless, have at least been ahead of the Trade Unions, 
which until quite recently have never regarded the education 
of their members as falling at all properly within their 
function; although it will appear obvious enough that the 
business of making a good Trade Unionist is barely begun 
with the signing of a proposition form and the payment of 
a number of weekly contributions. 

Slowly, however, the spontaneous movement among the 
workers themselves which, during the past dozen years, 
has covered the country with a network of classes under 
all sorts of auspices—University Tutorial Classes, Workers’ 
Educational Association classes, Labour College classes, 
and the rest—is beginning to bear fruit in a changed 
attitude on the part of the Trade Unions towards education. 
For a long time past, a number of Unions and a still larger 
number of their branches and districts have been connected 
with, and have given small sums to the funds of, the W.E.A., 
while Ruskin College, unhappily situated in the backwoods 
of Oxford, has received students with scholarships and other 
support from a number of Labour bodies. But, although 
the Unions have for some time given the amount of backing, 
they did not until recently take the matter very seriously, 
and a good deal of the credit for their recent awakening 
must be given to the energetic Marxians of the Labour 
College and its propagandist auxiliary, the Plebs League. 
The Labour College was first founded in Oxford eleven 
years ago as the result of a quarrel at Ruskin College, 
which the students accused of being too much under the 
influence of the University and of “ capitalist economics.” 
Migrating to London and passing through hard times, 
the Labour College at length succeeded in persuading two 
big Trade Unions—the National Union of Railwaymen 
and the South Wales Miners’ Federation—to assume control 
of and financial responsibility for it. This must rank as 
the first really serious educational step taken by the Trade 
Union Movement in this country. Only a few months 
ago, the Union of Post Office Workers resolved to become 
also in part responsible for the College, and the Miners’ 
Federation of Great Britain has now decided to ask the 
Trade Union Congress to assume control of both the Labour 
College and Ruskin College, which also is now under indis- 
putably working-class control. 

This is a very important step; for if, as seems probable, 
it is carried through at the forthcoming Trade Union 
Congress, it will mean that the Labour Movement has 
definitely taken up the task of educating its members. 
The provision of Colleges for specifically working-class 
education, adequately staffed and equipped, is a big enough 
development ; but it is likely, in the long run, to prove 
only the least part of the new movement. For working- 
class Colleges, however developed, can only provide for a 
very small part of the need and demand for education 
which already exist among the workers, and the taking in 
hand of this aspect of the problem” is likely to lead to a 
survey of the whole of the ground, including the much more 
extensive provision which has to be made in the form of 
evening classes held in all the large centres of industrial 
life, which workers can attend without being called upon 
to leave their daily work and go into residence in a college. 

On this side, also, important developments have recently 
taken place. The W.E.A., and during the last few years 
the Labour College as well, have been providing, either 
independently or in conjunction with Universities and Local 
Education Authorities, increasing numbers of classes 
whose growth was not even appreciably checked by the 
difficulties which the war created. Last year the W.E.A., 
in conjunction with a big Trade Union—the Iron and Steel 
Trades Confederation—launched a new body, the Workers’ 
Educational Trade Union Committee, with the special 


object of providing classes for workers in the Confederation. 
0 
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The extension of this scheme to other Unions, and even 
its taking over by the Trade Union Movement as a whole. 
has recently been under consideration. 

In these various organisations—the Labour College, Ruskin 
College, the W.E.A., and the W.E.T.U.C.—to say nothing 
of smaller bodies, such as the local Colleges in Manchester 
and Glasgow—the Trade Union Movement has ready at 
hand most of the machinery required for the creation of 
an effective working-class educational system. Their co- 
ordination and development into a single system under 
the auspices of the Trades Union Congress should present 
no insuperable difficulties ; for the quarrels among them 
do not really go anything like so deep as the rivals of both 
sides are inclined to make out. Moreover, a very good 
opportunity for such an organisation is presented by the 
Report presented last year by the Adult Education Com- 
mittee of the Ministry of Reconstruction, by which it was 
unanimously recommended that largely increased grants 
of public money should be made for adult education both 
by the Local Authorities and by the Board of Education. 
It is recognised under the “Fisher” Act of 1918 that the 
obligation of a Local Authority in drawing up an educational 
scheme for its area extends to all forms of education, includ- 
ing adult education, and it is clear that this offers an oppor- 
tunity for the Trade Unions, if they are prepared to take 
the matter up seriously, and to put down good money 
for the purpose, to obtain also substantial grants of public 
money in aid of the work. 

This is very much as it should be ; for we have learnt to 
discard the fallacy that education is completed on leaving 
school or university, and least of all can this be the case 
with the worker, whose schooling stops short at the beginning 
of the most critical age of adolescence. It is essential for 
the community to carry education far beyond the elementary 
or secondary school for the largest possible proportion of 
the population. And, if this is to be done effectively in 
the case of the working-class, it must be done as far as 
possible by the workers themselves; for it has already 
become clear that the worker of to-day will not accept 
education if he has any suspicion that it is being offered to 
him from interested motives by persons who are not of his 
own class. As the Adult Education Committee itself 
recognised, adult working-class education will only be a 
success if the workers feel that it is their own education, 
given under their own control. 

Such a statement as this is often misunderstood and taken 
to mean that the workers will only accept a particular 
kind of education, possessing a certain definite dogmatic 
propagandist bent. This, indeed, has been the theory 
on which the Marxians of the Labour College have largely 
worked. But we are inclined to believe that the importance 
of the question, and the practical difference which it makes, 
have been greatly exaggerated, and that it would largely 
settle itself if the various organisations of which we have 
spoken were brought together and set to work under the 
co-ordinating influence of a body representative of the 
Labour Movement as a whole, including, we may hope, 
the Co-operative Societies as well as the Trade Unions. 
There is so enormous a field waiting to be covered, and 
the demand for educational facilities is growing among 
the workers so much faster than the supply, that, if the 
opportunity for expansion were afforded, most of the pro- 
pagandists would be far too busy trying to catch up with 
the work to have time to pursue their theoretical differences. 

We may reasonably hope, then, that now that most of 
the big Trade Unions as well as the Co-operative Movement, 
have definitely decided that the provision of real educational 
facilities for their members is a matter important enough 
to merit their serious attention, they will make a good 
job of it, and do their best to cover the whole of the field. 
They will find, we believe, a very large measure of public 
support, and there can be no doubt that work done in the 
sphere of adult education will result in a very great increase 
in the efficiency not only of the Labour Movement itself, 


but also of the public service, where Labour representation 
is so rapidly expanding. Moreover, every extension of 
adult education will react favourably on the public attitude 
to the question of education as a whole, and will help to 
remove the apathy with which, the “Fisher” reforms not- 
withstanding, it is still too widely regarded. If the Labour 
Movement is prepared to play its part, as there is now every 
sign that it is, there is every reason for the workers to 
expect that the hopes held out in the Adult Education 
Report will speedily be made realities, and that the sums 
which are immediately required to meet actual demands 
for classes will be provided by the Treasury and the Local 
Authorities, to say nothing of the Universities, which at 
present devote only insignificant sums to any form of 
extramural work. It is unfortunately the case that at the 
present time a large unsatisfied demand for classes in the 
coming autumn exists, and that the demand cannot be met 
simply because money is not available. Perhaps the 
reinforcement which the pressure of the Labour Movement 
will bring to the merely educational demand will suffice to 
move the powers that be; for the sums needed are quite 
insignificant in comparison with other forms of educational 
expenditure. There was a time when it would have seemed 
unnatural for a vast spontaneous working-class demand 
for education to have sprung up in nearly every centre 
throughout the country. But the workers, or a consider- 
able proportion of them, are now alive to the fact that 
knowledge is power, or at least that the power which they 
possess is nothing without knowledge. It is the business 
of the community, not indeed to provide this knowledge 
for them, but to be ready to give every help when they 
seek to provide it for themselves in their own way. 


| THE 
“GOVERNMENTS” OF IRELAND 


[FROM AN IRISH CORRESPONDENT. ] 


LL sides now agree to bear witness to the astonish- 
ing om which Sinn Fein has made during 
the last few months; a progress not towards 
the conversion of the Irish people to Sinn Fein 

(the Irish people were already “converted” two 
aan ago), but towards the actual realisation of Sinn 

ein ideals. This progress of Sinn Fein may be said, 
roughly speaking, to date from the day, not very many 
months since, upon which Lord French and Mr. 
MacPherson “suppressed” Sinn Fein by proclamation. 
The proclamation, it will be remembered, was criticised 
by many who were by no means friends to Sinn Fein. 
Its effect was to prevent Dail Eireann from sitting in 
open sessions, to make the collection of Dail Eireann 
loans illegal, etc.; it represented the Government's 
first move against Mr. Arthur Griffith’s ‘“‘ Hungarian ” 
policy of getting rid of British authority in Ireland by 
pretending that British authority did not exist. The 
critics of the panes observed, first, that it might 
be wiser to allow Mr. Griffith to expose his charlatanry 
and, secondly, that the suppression of the harmless, if 
ridiculous, activities of Dail Eireann would drive 
discontent beneath the surface, encourage the extremists 
of the secret societies, and so promote violence. And, 
as a matter of fact, the shooting then began. What 
was unexpected, however, was the refusal of the 
“Republican Government” to be suppressed. The 
people who argued that Sinn Fein would make way for 
‘Captain Moonlight” (‘‘Captain Moonlight will take 
my place,” said Parnell on a famous occasion), and that 
nothing more would be heard of Mr. Griffith’s theory 
and method—the original Sinn Fein theory and method— 
proved to be wholly wrong. The Sinn Feiners did not 
use the Government’s proclamation as a cover for their 
retreat; on the contrary they proceeded, in spite of 
the proclamation, to test their policy and bring it into 
contact with the facts. How often did the Unionist 
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Irish Times demonstrate the madness as well as the 
badness of the Sinn Fein notion of a national boycott 
which, without reference to Westminster, would replace 
British authority in Ireland by Irish authority? The 
charlatans of yesterday are the miracle workers of 
to-day. “To-day,” says the same journal, “the 
Irish Republican Government controls three quarters 
of the local bodies of Ireland, makes and administers 
its own laws, rejects or accepts taxation in spite of our 
will. The Sinn Fein flag flies already over the whole 
of Munster and soon will fly over Leinster and Con- 
naught and over a large part of Ulster. The other fact 
is that—if for strategic reasons only—the British 
people never will tolerate an Irish Republic. If and 
when it is forced to realise that such a Republic is 
actually in being, it will act with that disconcerting 
rigour and unanimity which it displays in all the great 
crises of its history.” 

Neither of these statements can, as a matter of fact, 
be accepted without qualification. Sinn Fein has had 
numerous and picturesque successes, but they do not 
amount to the establishment of an Irish Republic. 
It is true that writers of Nationalist sympathies have 
summed up the Sinn Fein achievement in similar 
language, but they take an opposite view of British 
psychology to that which the Trish Times entertains, 
and think that the British people would feel nothing 
but gratitude towards Sinn Fein if Sinn Fein could 
present it with the accomplished fact of an Irish settle- 
ment. As there is in each case a motive for exaggera- 
tion, these assertions of Sinn Fein power require careful 
examination. “* The Irish Republican Government con- 
trols three quarters of the local bodies of Ireland.” 
Three quarters of the local bodies are Sinn Fein in 
composition, have declared their allegiance to Dail 
Eireann, have refused to recognise the Malicious 
Injuries Acts, and have defied the Local Government 
Board in Dublin. These events signalise a readiness 
on the part of the Councils to enter into a struggle with 
the British authority in Ireland, but as the struggle 
is not yet decided (British authority has ways in which 
it can retort), it is misleading to write as though the 
local bodies were already functioning normally under 
the authority of their own choice. ‘“‘ The Irish Repub- 
lican Government makes and administers its own 
laws.”” The reference is to the Sinn Fein Arbitration 
Courts which now sit all over Ireland, though particularly 
in the western counties, and are depriving the Four 
Courts and County Courts of a large part of their 
business. These courts have been extremely success- 
ful, and their decisions, which have usually to do with 
agrarian disputes, give apparently general satisfaction. 
“British authority ’ cannot force ple to go to law 
against their will; if the Irish prefer to settle their 
disputes in local arbitration courts by ement so 
much the better for Mr. Chamberlain, who will be 
able to save in future on the expenses of the Irish 
legal establishment. A case for the intervention of 
what the Irish Times calls the “‘ Law” will only arise 
Should one party to the dispute refuse to abide by 
the agreement and should the other attempt to enforce 
his claim by appeal to the arm of the Republic, namely 
the Volunteers. Until this case does arise, however, 
the Sinn Fein Courts may be regarded less as a defiance 
of British authority than as an interesting experiment 
along the lines of Proudhon’s Social System. 

Indeed, Ireland in its present state offers a remark- 
able field for testing the practicability of anarchism. 
Proceedings on the part of Sinn Fein bodies against 
evildoers fall, of course, under another category; in 
certain districts of Ireland Sinn Fein has essayed to 
establish order by punitive action of a primitive though 
not a severe kind; and its police coups have been 
widely advertised. While, however, British authority 
retains a superior force in Ireland, however inefficient, 
it will evidently be impossible tor a Sinn Fein “ Govern- 


ment ”’ to regularise and organise plans for the detection 
and punishment of ordinary crime on a solid basis. 
Similar observations apply to the situation as regards 
the control of taxation. The burnings of the Inland 
Revenue Offices, the refusals of individual Sinn Feiners 
and of corporations in the south and west to fill in 
income-tax forms, give “ British authority” a good 
deal of inconvenience, bring it into disrepute and, 
worse still, cause disaffection among the “loyalist” 
population ; but the figures of Irish Revenue are not 
seriously affected, since, on the one hand, a great part 
of the Irish Revenue is derived from Customs and 
Excise, and, on the other, very little of the industrial 
capital of the country is controlled by Sinn Feiners. 
It is probable that the misrepresentation of income 
which, as is notorious, is rife among the commercialists 
of Imperial Belfast, involves the ‘British Treasury in 
greater financial loss than any that is threatened by 
the Sinn Fein boycott of taxation. Nor have the 
farmers of the south and west shown any disinclination 
to discharge those obligations to the United Kingdom 
taxpayers which they incurred as purchasers of their 
holdings under the various Land Purchase Acts. 

It is far from the intention of the writer to minimise 
the cleverness of Sinn Fein, or to deny that Sinn Fein 
has succeeded better than any previous revolutionary 
movement in rendering the task of the British governors 
of Ireland impossible to be performed with either 
dignity or efficiency. It bids fair, perhaps, to win 
unheard-of concessions from Great Britain in the way 
of Irish self-determination. But Sinn Fein is still a 
revolutionary movement, not a government; if there 
is still any government in Ireland, it is British or Dublin 
Castle government. We get conditions resembling 
anarchy because both Dublin Castle and its Sinn Fein 
enemies prefer anarchy to a settlement through sur- 
render. These conditions, it is true, heighten the 
prestige of Sinn Fein and damage that of British 
authority. We are told by admirers of Sinn Fein, 
and we can well believe them, that, in certain small 
Irish towns where police and military are no longer 
seen, life is quite ideal. The people are on their best 
behaviour; this is part of the propaganda. It is a far 
cry, however, from such successes to the establishment 
of a centralised government; the notion that Dublin 
Castle will be found one morning to have vanished 
before the peaceful penetration of Sinn Fein, leaving 
no trace, not even an Act of Abdication, seems to be an 
illusion of incorrigible optimists. 


FARES 


T is delightful to see the public mind inflamed by 
the proposed increase of railway fares. Many 
people come to the conclusion that the 
public mind was no longer capable of being 

inflamed by anything short of the fires of the last judg- 
ment. We seemed to have lost the power of sensation 
with regard to new bloodshed and new taxes. We still 
cried out intermittently under the burden of prices, 
but our cries were those of a poor animal under the whip 
of its master, destiny. They were cries of pain rather 
than of protest. We had a aoe Oe the age of ruin 
had come upon us, that the Churchills, the Georges, the 
Millerands, the Geddeses, and all the rest of them, were 
instruments of fate whom it was a waste of breath to 
criticise. At length, however, something has occurred 
which suggests that we are not going to accept the 
complete ruin of our favourite planet without a struggle, 
or at least without a wriggle. We could forgive our 
rulers the ruin of Russia, the ruin of Central Europe, 
the ruin of Parliament, the ruin (especially) of Ireland : 
we could not quite forgive them for ruining our summer 
holidays. The increase of fares would not, rhaps, 
affect the average man’s expenses during his holidays 
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to the extent of more than a few shillings, but we felt 
that those few shillings were the last straw. We are 
not sure that a mistake has not been made in over- 
emphasising the holiday aspect of the higher fares. 
To do so is to give the Government a chance of appearing 
positively benevolent by ork ae the new tax on 
travel till the first holiday rush is over. What people 
are really crying out against just now is not the small 
restriction on this year’s holiday-making, but the per- 
manent restriction on their freedom to travel. We feel 
instinctively that the power to travel is one of the greatest 
boons conferred by civilisation on the human race. We 
can forgive much even to the Roman Empire because 
it was the pioneer of good roads. We may not like the 
Romans, but at least they deserve the credit of having 
been the first people to enable a peaceful citizen to see 
Europe in comparative comfort and safety. 

It has been said that travel in the first century after 
Christ was on the whole safer than in almost any suc- 
ceeding century until the eighteenth. No doubt there 
were enough robbers on the road to make it an adventure 
to travel alone, and the crosses on which some of them 
had been crucified stood by the roadside to remind a 
traveller of his peril. But, as regards most things, 
travel in the first century and in the seventeenth century 
was curiously alike. Even the speed at which one 
travelled hardly changed. Sixty or seventy miles a 
day was considered good going in the days of Nero; 
about the beginning of the seventeenth century it was 
only by using the fastest post-horses that one could 
cover from 70 to 150 miles a day. The hotel system, 
indeed, had improved somewhat in the meantime. 
There were inns in Elizabethan England that could 
accommodate two or three hundred persons with their 
horses, and so keen was the competition among them 
that an innkeeper would sometimes spend as much as 
£40 on a showy signboard. In some respects, these inns 
seem to have surpassed certain backward country hotels 
of the present day. Each guest, we are told, was 

aranteed clean sheets “‘ wherein no man hath been 
odged since they came from the laundress or out of the 
water wherein they were last washed.”” The Romans, 
too, had hotels with signs such as the Cock and the 
Eagle. But they were not noted for cleanliness or 
comfort. Rich men in those days seem either to have 
taken their baggage and tents along with them or to 
have thrown themselves on the hospitality of the best 
families in the districts they visited. No traveller 
nowadays—not even an American—takes about with 
him such a caravan of luxuries as accompanied Poppa 
on her holidays, when she drove out with a train of 
five hundred asses to provide the milk for her luxurious 
bath. We are more austere nowadays, or perhaps it 
is that we have discovered more portable mollients. 
We doubt, however, if in these days even a profiteeress 
would be allowed by public opinion to preserve her skin 
with such a Noah’s Ark of ostentation. 

Elizabeth’s Englishmen were certainly less luxurious. 
It is probable that the sight of a coach was rarer in 
sixteenth-century England than in first-century Rome. 
““A coach,” we are told, “‘ was a strange monster in 
those days, and the sight of it put both horse and man 
into amazement.” Men still travelled for the most 
part on post-horses, for which the controlled price was 
threepence a mile or, for Civil Servants, twopence- 
halfpenny. If you wished to travel out of the beaten 
track, where post-horses and stages were unknown, 
you could hire a horse for eightpence a day after the 
first day, which cost a shilling. It was a common thing, 
however, for a traveller to buy a horse when setting 
out on a journey and to sell it again when he got home. 
In spite of the difficulties and discomforts of travel, 
Englishmen were even then considerable travellers. So 
incurably romantic a race could not easily stay at home 
while there were tales of countries running with gold 
and inhabited by monsters with the faces of dogs and 


the tails of cows. Not that they cared much for 
foreigners even then. There were Englishmen who came 
home with foreign clothes and foreign manners and, 
perhaps, foreign religions, but they were constantly 
falling under the lash of the native satirists. Shake- 
speare himself, though he had an objectionable habit 
of making foreigners his principal characters, mocked 
at the English traveller who adopted foreign ways. 
As for the average Englishman of those times, he had 
as little seneeiier with foreigners as he has at the 
present day. We have the testimony of a visitor to 
Elizabethan London that “ the inhabitants are magni- 
ficently apparelled, and are extremely proud and over- 
bearing ; and because the greater part, especially the 
tradespeople, seldom go into other countries, but always 
remain in their houses in the city attending to their 
business, they care little for foreigners, but scoff and 
laugh at them.”’ We have often heard it said that the 
Englishman is more insular to-day than he was during 
the reign of Elizabeth. We are told that he was then 
an inhabitant of Europe, whereas he is now an inhabitant 
of an island. We question whether there is much truth 
in this view. We fancy the Englishman always took 
his island about with him. He never went among 
foreigners because he liked them, but only because 
either he hoped to make something out of them or 
because he enjoyed the spectacle of such queer animals 
and their queer ways. Englishmen travel more to-day 
—or at least they did before the war—than ever they 
travelled before. The Englishman’s travels merely 
confirm him in his view of foreigners. We admit, how- 
ever, that it is easier nowadays than ever in the past to 
travel in foreign countries without coming into contact 
with foreigners. Everywhere over the Continent are 
hotels that are little outposts of England, where one can 
order one’s room and one’s meals in English, talk to 
English men and women at the dinner table, and even 
find an English church to attend on Sundays. Switzer- 
land is hardly more of a foreign country to the ordinary 
Englishman than Soho. In both places he has foreign 
servants but not foreign friends. The chief points of 
difference between Switzerland and Soho are the scenery 
and the money. Certainly, the last reason for which 
the average Englishman goes to Switzerland is to cul- 
tivate the acquaintance of the Swiss. Foreign travel 
has its uses, however. It enables one to lay down the 
law about foreign countries with a specious air of 
intimate knowledge. Many a man can tell you all about 
the Irish question after spending a week on a char-a- 
bane in the neighbourhood of the lakes of Killarney. 
There is no better way of strengthening a preconceived 
opinion than by seeing the people about whom one 
entertains it. We go abroad, not in order to learn, 
but in order to learn that we were right. There may be 
some people whose opinions are influenced by their 
travels, but the influence is seldom lasting. They dis- 
cover that foreigners are human, but, when once they are 
safe home again, a sensational headline in a newspaper 
quickly reconverts them to sanity. Do you think you 
can get to like Americans by going to America? If you 
do not like them now, you will never like them. Your 
pro-Americanism or anti-Americanism is acquired at 
home: what is the use of travelling thousands of miles 
merely in order to be able to agree with your own 
opinion? We admit that there is here and there a 
scientific or impressionable traveller who is amenable 
to facts. But the average man is not so amenable, 
He gathers facts into the net of his own generalisations. 
If an awkward fact gets into his net, he knocks it on 
the head and throws it overboard after capture. Or, 
if he is a reasonable man, he admits it, but only on the 
understanding that it is an exception to his already 
invented rule. His attitude to his opinions is one of 
‘“‘No surrender.” This helps him to persuade himself 
that he is the captain of his soul. 

The average man does not travel, then, in the hope 
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of discovery. All he desires is to get away. If he goes 
to Brighton, it is not so much because he loves Brighton 
as because he wants to get away from London. “ It’s 
a long time since I had a change,” he will say. He will 
feel reasonably happy in any comfortable place, provided 
he can get a change from his workaday environment. 
You will see him sitting on the ed at Hastings, 
throwing pebbles into the water by the hour, perfectly 
happy so long as he is not at his office. But he makes 
no effort to study the manners and customs of the Hast- 
ings people. He does not inquire what is the local form 
of religion. He probably does not even know the name 
of the local M.P. The only Hastings house he knows 
is a boarding-house. His interests remain London 
interests. He is tethered to London, though for the time 
being he is allowed a decent length of rope. The effect 
of higher railway fares would be to shorten that rope 
and, to that extent, to make him a prisoner. Man, 
unless he is a philosopher, is only free when he is free 
to move about. The philosopher can travel in his mind ; 
the plain man only in his body. Hence, every restriction 
on travel is a serious restriction on liberty. Excessive 
railway-fares tend to convert London more and more 
into a huge internment camp, and to produce all the 
irritations and ill-temper that have been noticed in 
the interned. Our fathers did not indulge in Sunday 
excursions as we do, but they did not need them so 
much. In their time, one could escape by walking. 
But a walk in most parts of London to-day is little 
better than a walk in a prison yard. There is nothing 
to rest the eye or the ear. One is not allowed to throw 
pebbles even at tramcars. London is a delightful place 
so long as it is not a prison, but, when once it becomes a 
prison, it is merely Pentonville-on-Thames. Most of 
us like living in it because we regard it as the hub of 
the universe. It is our imagination, not the evidence 

of our eyes, that makes London so desirable. Let our 

imaginations become pessimistic as the result of long 

confinement, however, and we shall rage against the 

place that we once idealised. Liberty is greater even 

than London. London is the queen of cities so long 

as the door lies open. Shut every door, and the queen 

becomes an ogress. That, it seems to us, is the chief 

argument against extensive travel. Human beings are 

happy only under the illusion that they are free. The 

great aim of democratic government is to create this 

illusion. Hence the extreme folly of making travel 
dear and difficult. It may irritate men into the dis- 
covery that they are still in chains. 


“HEALTH CENTRES,” CENTRIC 
AND ECCENTRIC 


HE Medical Consultative Council of the Ministry 
of Health has recently submitted to the Minister 
and the nation a comprehensive, co-ordinated and 

costly scheme for the reorganisation of the medical services 
of the country. The plan seems well-fitted for the work 
it seeks to do, and those who know the disinterestedness, 
the vision, and the devotion of Colonel C. J. Bond, F.R.C.S., 
of Leicester, the Vice-Chairman of the Consultative Council, 
would confidently follow him blindfold anywhere, if it were 
necessary. Some such scheme for the alleviation of the 
immense and increasing volume of disease and defect in 
our cities of dreadful days and nights we should certainly 
have. Bat it may be noticed that the first-aid stations, 
so to say, in the new scheme, are to be called primary 
health centres, and the general hospitals secondary health 
centres. Now, it so chances that, on the other side of the 
Atlantic, a closely similar term is now coming into use, 
but for an institution of a fundamentally different kind, 
the goal of a train of thought entirely different, if not the 
polar contrary of that which has reached the medical 
scheme now before us. 





The Ministry of Health, as represented in this scheme, 
and in the avowed desire of the Minister to build more 
hospitals, is evidently, and very properly, desirous to treat 
and relieve disease. That is a duty which must certainly 
be discharged in any decent community, and doubtless the 
Ministry of Health is the proper authority therefor. In 
this second year of its history, the Ministry of Health 
is seeking to function as a Ministry for Disease. 

The wary reader may suspect, at this point, an attempt 
to suggest a strained and merely verbal antithesis. There- 
fore, in order to show that I am not merely trying to emulate 
the feats of some of our most popular and successful 
word-jugglers, let me contrast forthwith the idea of a 
“Primary Health Centre,” as lately submitted to this 
nation, and the idea of an “ Elementary Health Centre,” 
as now being realised in New York. Briefly, London’s 
idea of a health centre is a place whither disease is to 
gravitate, and New York’s idea of a health centre is a place 
whence health is to radiate. The first is nineteenth-century 
and palliative, the second twentieth-century and preventive ; 
the first the ambulance at the bottom of the cliff, the second 
the fence at the top. 

Just as our Minister of Health (or Minister for Disease) 
appointed an expert medical committee to draw up a 
scheme for him, so the American Red Cross appointed 
a special committee of experts to study a programme of 
health activities for its consideration. Our committee is 
dominantly clinical, the American committee was composed 
of public health authorities, and each has reported 
accordingly. Here is the substance of the New York Report, 
which was adopted last January and is already being put 
into practice : 

That the New York County Chapter definitely enter the field of 
Public Health and plan to make this one of its major peace-time 
activities ; that the primary and most important activity of the 
Chapter along Public Health lines should be Public Health 
Education of a far more comprehensive nature than has hitherto 
been the case in any city, laying special emphasis on teaching health 
measures to children in interesting and entertaining ways; that 
the New York County Chapter should serve as clearing house for 
all existing Public Health agencies in New York City, with a 
Central Bureau for Public Health Information, which would furnish 
up-to-date information regarding all phases of Public Health 
activity in New York County, and that the Chapter should arrange 
for periodical conferences of representatives of the leading Public 
Health agencies in the city for the purpose of free interchange of 
opinion, attention being called to important needs for which no 
adequate provision had been made. 

For the foregoing, and, somewhat to follow, I am indebted 
to a very valuable publication,* which we owe to the Red 
Cross in its constructive peace-time phase. ‘‘A health 
centre,” says the American Red Cross, “ is any place from 
which health influences radiate.”” It must be conveniently 
and favourably situated in the centre of the city it is to 
serve, and its personnel will be the local Red Cross workers, 
the local health officer and his assistants, officers of the 
local health society, dentists, school superintendents, and 
officials of voluntary health agencies. Its primary aim 
is not to cure but to prevent disease. 

Using my source freely, I proceed. The health centre 
once established, its work of health education begins. It 
distributes pamphlets with such titles as, ““ How to care for 
children,” ‘‘ What we ought to eat,” “ How to Prevent and 
Cure Cancer.” It distributes information as to hospitals, 
nurses, and all other available services for disease. It 
arranges health exhibits, graphically teaching child welfare, 
dietetics, etc. It arranges lectures on hygiene at schools, 
churches, clubs, etc. It uses health plays, lantern slides 
and films. It teaches first aid, and links up with Boy 
Scouts and Girl Guides. It must win public sympathy 
or it fails : 

‘* The people must be made to see that the health centre is their 

own organisation, to be developed and to accomplish results accor- 
ding to their wishes. They must know that it is by no miracle 





* Bulletin of the League of Red Cross Societies. Vol. L, No. Il, 
June, 1920. Geneva, Switzerland. Pp. 15, 26 and 27 
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that the progress of contagious diseases may be checked, that 
their sons and daughters may be stronger and healthier, that the 
general health of the nation may be bettered. There is no magic 
» word which will check the unnecessary deaths in the civilised 
world each year. This can be done only through full co-operation 
between the people and the leaders who will show them the road to 

health.”’ * 

The contrast, the antinomy, between the two ideals 
is complete and absolute. One would not feel it so acutely 
if the very term “ health centre” had not been used in 
the scheme presented to us. Lord Dawson, a successful 
clinician, who is Chairman of the Consultative Council, 
has already employed the term in a recent lecture, and 
doubtless its use is owing to him. He has described an 
ideal health centre, of a complete and elaborate (and very 
expensive) kind, as an extra-mural appendage or addendum 
to any of our present cities. In the foreground of the 
illustration which an artist has prepared for his lecture is 
a delightful spot, reminding us of one of the places where 
Hippocrates used to treat his patients, and in the background 
is a great city, its industrial chimneys belching smoke into 
the atmosphere, and exemplifying thus the present (and 
presumably future) intra-mural or central production of 
disease in the city outside the circumference of which 
this “ health centre” is so eccentrically placed. 

This geometrical contradiction in terms symbolises, for 
me, the fundamental confusion of thought which underlies 
the whole conception. 

Not this, but something ‘‘ very otherwise,” is what was 
hoped for when the establishment of a Ministry of Health 
was urgently advocated, as a war and demobilisation 
measure, in these columns from 1915 onwards; not this, 
but a real Ministry of Health, was what appealed to Lord 
Rhondda, when, as the newly appointed President of the 
Local Government Board, he sent for the present writer, 
and cross-examined him on the subject, at the beginning 
of 1917. Not this, but the real thing, illustrated in its 
simplest form in the New York idea of a health centre, 
was what Lord Rhondda and Sir Robert Morant would 
have established, by now, or ere long, had they been 
spared to finish their work. 

But Sir George Newman who, at the Board of Education, 
did so much for schools for mothers, and Dr. Addison 
himself, who once taught anatomy, and Mr. Fisher, who 
has given them a chance with the adolescent, may yet, 
if they will, act as men knowing what New York knows, 
that the beginning of public health is public health 
education, and that, whilst the druggist dispenses drugs, 
the doctor should dispense doctrine, a doctor being literally 
—as Wordsworth desired himself, as a poet, to be—‘‘a 
teacher, or nothing.” 

How abysmal, how universal, how suicidal, how fratricidal, 
the darkness they have to dispel no ink running from this 
pen is black enough to say. LENS. 
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Correspondence 
THE PROPOSED ARMISTICE BETWEEN 
RUSSIA AND POLAND 


To the Editor of Tuk New SraTEsMAn. 


Smr,—As a faithful but occasionally exasperated reader of 
THE NEw STATESMAN allow me to make the following remarks 
on your comment in to-day’s issue on the Russo-Polish war. 
You ef that if the Bolsheviks decide to reject the British offer 
and fight on until there is a revolution in Poland, you will 
“certainly not oppose ... any measures which the British 
Government may decide to take in support of Poland.” 

Now, what are the facts? You yourself outline part of them 
in an article in the same issue entitled ‘“‘ The Militarist Illusion.” 


* Since this quotation was transcribed, Lord Astor (Parliamentary 
Sec to the Ministry of Health) has delivered a Presidential 
Address to the Royal Sanitary Institute Co at Birmingham, 
in which his thought appears to run on parallel lines to these. That 
wise address is welcome—like much that Sir George Newman has 
lately published for the Ministry. But we are beginning to wonder 





when, if ever, the Minis will proceed from words, ho wise, 
pane try P wever wise. 








The facts are that it has been the French policy to create an 
overgrown militarist Poland to take the place of the Russian 
Tsardom as an all inst Germany, and that this policy has 
fallen in well with the policy of exterminating Socialism in 
Russia by any and every means that the French Government 
and our own Coalition have pursued for two years. Moved by 
these considerations, the French and British Governments 
provided Poland with the means to make war, gave her carte 
blanche to embark upon war, and refused to listen either to 
Bolshevik pleas for mediation or requests that the League of 
Nations should do what it was created to do, and intervene. 
They acted thus because they hoped that the Poles, as in East 
Galicia, would present them with an immoral but agreeable 
fait accompli which they would then hasten to recognise. 

Now that Poland has failed and the militarist land-baron 
régime in that country is in danger, what happens? Our 
Government—whose record toward Russia I haye just summar- 
ised—issues a fiat that the Bolsheviks shall not advance beyond 
a certain line but shall instead make peace with Poland under 
the auspices of this same Government, which, however, remains 
outside of the peace thus concluded. As for the French Govern- 
ment, it retains a perfectly free hand. 

What interpretation can be put on such an offer except that 
the Polish Imperialist régime is to be saved, as General Wrangel 
was saved, in order to pushed into war again, just as was 
Wrangel, when a fresh opportunity offers? Is there anything 
said about France and Great Britain making peace with Russia, 
and of France and Great Britain giving as well as asking guaran- 
tees that the peace will be respected ? Without the inclusion 
of France and this country, and without guarantees from both, 
what security is there for Russia in a peace that leaves the Polish 
militarist Entente-ridden régime in power, and what justice is 
pe se . ordering the Bolsheviks to make such a peace on pain 
of war 

By all means let us hope the Bolsheviks have the statesman- 
ship to reply asking for the inclusion of France and Great Britain 
and for guarantees—that would surely be the wisest attitude to 
take to the British offer. But if the Bolsheviks decide that the 
only real guarantee is a revolution in Poland and the destruction 
of Polish militarism, why, that was the line taken by the Allies 
toward Germany. I think time has shown the line was a bad 
one, and I hope the Russians will ask for a full Franco-Anglo- 
Russian peace with mutual guarantees. But surely in any case 
it would be a disastrous mistake for Taze NEw STATESMAN to join 
the Times and the Morning Post in demanding war by France 
and England in order to enforce their view of the Russo-Polish 
settlement ? Surely the French and our record in Russia puts 
such a solution out of court—for Liberals and Labourists ? 
Surely the history of the past two years is —- to cure the 
blindest believer in “‘ peace’ and “ order” established through 
war waged by the present French and British Governments, 
directly or vicariously ?—Yours, etc., K. Z. 

[K. Z. may rest assured that there is no likelihood of this 
journal “‘ joining the Times and the Morning Post in demanding 
war by France and England in order to enforce their view of 
the Russo-Polish settlement.’”” He has apparently misread the 
paragraph which he criticises. We refer him to the further 
statement in the present issue. The British Government has 
no right whatever to dictate the terms of the Russo-Polish settle- 
ment nor can we see any reason to suppose that if it had, the 
resulting settlement would be likely to be a satisfactory one. 
But if the Russians should refuse any settlement and insist on 
marching through Poland to Warsaw in order to establish there 
a communist dictatorship against the will of the Polish people, 
then in our view the British Government would be morally 
obliged to do everything in its power to avert such a catastrophe. 
Weentirely agree of course with K. Z.’s suggestion that the Bol- 
shevik Government is entitled to demand recognition 
guarantees from us before accepting our proposals with regard 
to Poland ; but we cannot agree that it would be entitled in any 
circumstances to attempt to overthrow the Polish Government 
as long as that Government is based on democratic principles, 
and enjoys, as we believe it does, the support of the majority of 
the Polish people.—Eb. N .S.] 


THE POLISH-RUSSIAN ARMISTICE 


To the Editor of THE NEw STaTESMAN. } 

Sirn,—In your timely note on the terms of the armistice 
between Poland and Russia, you state that these imply the 
creation of a Poland strictly confined to her real ethnographic 
frontier, but you make one very questionable statement that 
**even Lemberg must be given up.” I think if you refer to 
Mr. Bonar Law’s speech as given in the Official Report of 
July 18th, you will find that while the Polish wre d is, according 
to the armistice terms, to withdraw immediately to the line 
previously laid down last year by the Peace Conference, an 
exception is made in the case of Eastern Galicia. There, accord- 
ing to the same official statement, “each army will stand on 
the line which was occupied at the date of the signature of the 
armistice,” which means that, unless by that time the Bolshevists 
have taken Lemberg, which does not at present seem likely, 
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the armistice does not mean that Lemberg must necessarily be 

ven up. 
is think also that P bm are endeavouring to solve a difficult 
question far too confidently when you state dogmatically that 
“* Undoubtedly Eastern Galicia will not thoose to belong to 
Poland.” Thatis one point of view certainly, but you must 
also be aware that very many other considerations have been 
brought forward to throw serious doubt upon its validity.— 
Yours, ete., J. H. Har.ey. 

2 yo ag Montague Street, London, W.C. 1. 

July 19th. 

[The official text of the British pro 1 is ambiguous. It 
contains the words quoted by Mr. J. H. Harley; but it also 
states that the Polish army will immediately withdraw to a line 
running “‘ west of Rawa-Ruska, east of Przemysl to the Car- 
pathians.” Such a line would leave Lemberg a long way outside 
the Polish area.—Eb. N. S.] 
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Miscellany 


SEEN IN GERMANY 


EAR Nurnberg, in Bavaria, there is a little city of 
some 7,000 inhabitants, called Kronach. Built in 
the twelfth century around the lofty hill-fortress 

of some forgotten Markgraf, it has withstood the attacks 
of its warlike neighbours and of time. Its walls repelled 
the besieging troops of Gustavus Adolphus in the seven- 
teenth century; it sent its little quota of men to fight at 
Sedan; and a large number of English and Scottish 
prisoners of war confined there more recently will have 
memories of the view over the valley from the old fortress 
of Rosenburg. Most of the houses in Kronach are centuries 
old. In the Inn at the Sharp Corner the painter Cranach 
was born twenty years before the discovery of America. 
Houses on the city-walls have outer walls two metres thick, 
which defied the rude artillery of the Swedes. To-day 
farmers and carters pass through the town with their 
wagons drawn by oxen, and the women, old and young, 
carry on their backs great wicker baskets to hold vegetables 
or the week’s washing. Even little barefooted girls are 
seen walking on the cobblestones and up the steep hills of 
Kronach with these inseparable baskets. 

This old-fashioned town has recently been the scene of 
a remarkable conference of young people from all over 
Germany. On a sunny May afternoon the slow trains 
brought in some 2,000 Wandervégel, who had come together 
to discuss the future of their movement. The Wander- 
végel movement began in 1896 as a revolt against the 
stupid school customs of beer-drinking, smoking, duelling, 
and, in fact, the whole régime of the German Mrs. Grundy. 
Its members made up parties instead to wander through 
the country with their guitars, learn folk-songs and dances, 
sleep in barns, cook their meals camp-fashion, and share 
the life of the country people. Bound together by their 
common love of nature, by the spirit of revolt against 
custom, and by wanderlust, the Wandervégel have grown 
from a small group until they now number many thou- 
sands. Unlike the Boy Scouts, they have no military 
discipline, no uniform, no oath, and no “tests”; unlike 
the Y.M.C.A. they have never developed in the direction 
of a sporting organisation. They abjure dancing lessons, 
stiff collars, introductions, and formalities in general. The 
boys wear Schiller collars and loose, comfortable clothes, 
and the girls wear one-piece dresses. Instead of the usual 
“Guten Morgen,” they greet each other with the more 
mspiring “ Heil,” and they call each other “ Du.” 





During the war their little grey song-book, the Zupf- 
Seigenhansl, found its way into the trenches and represented 
a little bit of home preserved among the horrors of war. 
Many of the Wandervégel were killed, but even during war 
the movement gained in strength. Most of the men who 
came to Kronach had been soldiers. The purpose of the 
gathering was to form some union of the elder Wandervégel 
which would preserve their beloved associations after they 
became too old and too busy to wander round the country 
playing the guitar. 

Railroad fares are high in Germany (except for the 
foreigner, for whom the rate of exchange makes everything 
cheap) and trains are slow. For many of the Wandervégel 
the trip to Kronach made by the slowest trains and in 
fourth-class carriages represented the fruit of months of 
saving. They came into the little station among scenes of 
the greatest jubilation. Two long rows of them lined the 
street singing and playing the guitar, while the newcomers 
marched between these lines amid greetings from every 
side. Up the street they went to the Bleibenamt, where 
billets were being assigned. Here all was confusion. A 
man with a stentorian voice mounted on the shoulders of 
a comrade, and after blowing several blasts on an ancient 
horn to obtain silence he bade the throng go and sing for 
three-quarters of an hour until the office staff could catcl. 
up with its work. This request was taken as quite a matter 
of course. The crowd marched off with flags fying through 
the streets of Kronach, a few crippled soldiers carried on 
the shoulders of their friends, boys and girls arm in arm 
together, singing 

Wie schén blaiht uns der Maien, 
Der Sommer fahrt dahin, 

Mir ist ein schén Jungfriéulein 
Gefallen in dem Sinn 

Bei ihr ja war mir wohl, 
Wenn ich nur an sie denke, 

Mein Herz ist freudevoll. 

Then came other charming old folk-songs collected by 
the Wandervégel themselves. 

Many of the delegates, including girls of eighteen and 
twenty, were barefoot, while others clattered along in 
wooden sandals. This may have been partly due to the 
spirit of revolt, but it also reflected the fact that a pair 
of shoes in Germany nowadays costs a small fortune. 

On a Sunday morning the conference met under the 
trees for speech-making and resolutions. The sensation 
of the meeting occurred when one of the speakers vehe- 
mently denounced another on the ground that he had no 
regular means of support, but that he wandered about 
perverting the youth of the country, and worked at his 
trade only two or three weeks at a time when he felt like 
it. The slandered Wandervogel replied with a vigorous 
defence, and the meeting threatened to become disorderly. 
At this point a young girl arose, and with tears in her eyes 
begged the conference to lay aside personal disputes and 
remember that their chief aim should be to imitate Jesus. 
This interruption had an immediate effect. The speeches 
began again—but the sun was shining, the whole country- 
side was inviting, and the audience soon voted to make 
an end of the talking to celebrate Pfingsten with song and 
dance in the Wandervogel way. 


The little Evangelical church was crowded next morning 
for a service in memory of the Wandervégel who had fallen 
in the war. It is doubtful whether the church had ever 
contained more people, or whether it had seen a more 
remarkable service. The seats were full of girls and young 
women whose fathers and brothers had been soldiers, and 
in the aisles, on the floor, and in every available inch of 
available space remaining were men who had fought in 
the German ranks. Beyond the altar rail hung the great 
wreathed crosses which still recalled the dead to the memory 
of the living. What an opportunity for a nationalistic 
sermon! What a time and place for Periclean words in 
praise of the fallen, for a defence of Germany’s part in the 
war, for a glorification of the German national ideal ! 

But the expected did not happen. The minister read 
the ninetieth Psalm (“‘ Lord, Thou has been our dwelling- 

lace in all generations”), a psalm which would have 

rmonised very badly with a nationalistic sermon. Then 
he referred to the grief of the survivors and the loss to 
Germany caused by the death of so many of the German 
youth; he suggested that these brave spirits were with 
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them yet unseen; he appealed to the Wandervégel to 
shoulder the heavier task that fell upon them in this time 
of distress and need. That was all. To the only Britisher 
present it seemed that this sermon might have been 
preached by a Quaker. 

It was an even greater surprise when the ex-soldiers 
proceeded to hold a parade and review which burlesqued 
the whole idea of militarism. The square was lined with 
girls crowned with garlands. After long suspense, the 
are came headed by a band of guitars, flutes, and 

ddles. They entered the square with the goose step, now 
so much detested that many of the Wandervégel prefer 
not to keep step at all when they are walking together. 
Then came the prisoners of war, to whom the girls threw 
flowers amid much laughter. The artillery consisted of 
stovepipes mounted in perambulators; the air force of 
a plane made out of newspapers and rubbish; and the 
German fleet was represented by a man sitting in a bath- 
tub equipped with a mast and other nautical gear. To 
show that it was still formidable, the navy splashed water 
plentifully on incautious bystanders. Most of the heroes 
who took part in this procession were decorated with gold 
lace, epaulettes, and huge iron crosses applied with chalk. 
In the square somebody made a grandiloquent speech after 
the manner of the Crown Prince and bestowed large wooden 
decorations on the heroes of the occasion. The band and 
the choir meantime rendered the German version of ‘“ For 
he’s a jolly good fellow,”— 


Hoch soll er leben, 
Hoch soll er leben, 
Dreimal hoch ! 


H. R. Kemp. 


Drama 
THE CHERRY ORCHARD 


LTHOUGH every member of the audience at the Art 
A Theatre last week had probably read Tchekhov’s The 
Cherry Orchard several times, a large number of them 
had, perhaps, never seen it acted before. It was no doubt 
on this account that as the first act proceeded the readers, 
now transformed into seers, felt themselves shocked and 
outraged. The beautiful, mad drama which I had staged 
often enough in the dim recesses of my mind was now hung 
within a few feet of me, hard, crude, and over-emphatic, 
like a cheap coloured print of the real thing. But what 
right had I to call it the real thing ? What did I mean by 
that ? Perhaps something like this. 

There is nothing in English literature in the least like 
The Cherry Orchard. It may be that we are more advanced, 
less advanced, or have advanced in an entirely different 
direction. At any rate, the English person who finds himself 
at dawn in the nursery of Madame Ranevskaia feels out of 
place, like a foreigner brought up with entirely different 
traditions. But the traditions are not (this, of course, is a 
transcript of individual experience) so ingrained in one as to 
prevent one from shedding them not only without pain 
but with actual relief and abandonment. True, at the end 
of a long railway journey one is accustomed to say good- 
night and go to bed. Yet on this occasion, since everything 
is so strange, the dawn rising and the birds beginning to 
sing in the cherry-trees, let us gather round the coffee-cups; 
let us talk about everything in the whole world. We are all 
in that queer emotional state when thought seems to bubble 
into words without being spoken. The journey is over and 
we have reached the end of everything where space seems 
illimitable and time everlasting. Quite wrongly (since in 
the production approved by Tchekhov the birds actually 
sing and the cherries are visible on the trees) I had, on my 
imaginary stage, tried to give effect to my sense that the 
human soul is free from all trappings and crossed incessantly 
by thoughts and emotions which wing their way from here, 
from there, from the furthest horizons—I had tried to ex- 
press this by imagining an airy view from the window with 
ethereal pink cherries and perhaps snow mountains and 
blue mist behind them. In the room the characters spoke 


suddenly whatever came into their heads, and yet always 
vaguely, as if thinking aloud. There was no “ comedy of 
manners”; one thought scarcely grazed, let alone struck 








sparks from, another; there was no conflict of individual 


wills. At the same time the characters were entirely con- 
crete and without sentimentality. Not for an instant did 
one suppose that Madame Ranevskaia was wrapping up 
a mystic allusion to something else when she spoke. Her 
own emotions were quite enough for her. If what was said 
seemed symbolical, that was because it was profound enough 
to illumine much more than an incident in the life of one 
individual. And, finally, though the leap from one thought 
to another was so wide as to produce a sense of dangerous 
dislocation, all the separate speeches and characters com- 


bined to create a single impression of an overwhelming,/ 


kind. 

The actors at the Art Theatre destroyed this conception, 
first, by the unnatural emphasis with which they spoke ; 
next by their determination to make points which brought 
them into touch with the audience but destroyed their 
harmony with each other; and, finally, by the consciousness 
which hung about them of being well-trained English men 
and women ill at ease in an absurd situation, but deter- 
mined to make the best of a bad business. One instance of 
irrepressible British humour struck me with considerable 
force. It occurred in the middle of Charlotte’s strange 
speech in the beginning of the second act. ‘I have no 
proper passport. I don’t know how old I am; I always 
feel I am still young,” she begins. She goes on, “ When 
I grew up I became a governess. But where I come from 
and who I am, I haven’t a notion. Who my parents were 
—wvery likely they weren’t married—I don’t know.” At 
the words I have italicised, Dunyasha bounced away from 
her to the other end of the bench, with an arch humour 
which drew the laugh it deserved. Miss Helena Millais 
seethed to be delighted to have this chance of assuring us 
that she did not believe a word of this morbid nonsense, 
and that the old jokes still held good in the world of sanity 
round the corner. But it was Miss Ethel Irving who showed 
the steadiest sense of what decency requires of a British 
matron in extremity. How she did it, since she spoke her 
part accurately, it is difficult to say, but her mere presence 
upon the stage was enough to suggest that all the comforts 
and all the decencies of English upper-class life were at 
hand, so that at any moment her vigil upon the bench 
might have been appropriately interrupted by a man- 
servant bearing a silver tray. ‘The Bishop is in the 
drawing-room, m’lady.” ‘Thank you, Parker. Tell his 
Lordship I will come at once.” In that sort of play, by 
which I mean a play by Sheridan or Oscar Wilde, both 
Miss Irving and Miss Millais would charm by their wit, 
spirit and competent intellectual outfit. Nor, though the 
quotation I have made scarcely proves it, have we any 
cause to sneer at English comedy or at the tradition of 
acting which prevails upon our stage. The only question 
is whether the same methods are as applicable to The 
Cherry Orchard as they are to The School for Scandal. 

But there are four acts in The Cherry Orchard. How it 
may have been with the other readers I do not know, but 
before the second act was over some sort of compromise 
had been reached between my reader’s version and the 
actor’s one. Perhaps in reading one had got the whole too 
vague, too mad, too mystical. Perhaps as they went on 
the actors forgot how absurd such behaviour would be 
thought in England. Or perhaps the play itself triumphed 
over the deficiencies of both parties. At any rate, I felt 
less and less desire to cavil at the acting in general and more 
and more appreciation of the acting of Mr. Cancellor, Mr. 
Dodd, Mr. Pearson and Miss Edith Evans in particular. 
With every word that Mr. Felix Aylmer spoke as Pishchick, 
one’s own conception of that part plumped itself out like a 
shrivelled skin miraculously revived. But the play itself 
—that was what overwhelmed all obstacles, so that though 
the walls rocked from floor to ceiling when the door was 
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shut, though the sun sank and rose with the energetic 
decision of the stage carpenter’s fist, though the scenery 
suggested an advertisement of the Surrey Hills rather than 
Russia in her wildness, the atmosphere of the play wrapped 
us round and shut out everything alien to itself. It is, 
as a rule, when a critic does not wish to commit himself or 
to trouble himself that he refers to atmosphere. And, 
given time, something might be said in greater detail of 
the causes which produced this atmosphere—the strange 
islocated sentences, each so erratic and yet cutting out 
the shape so firmly, of the realism, of the humour, of the 
artistic unity. But let the word atmosphere be taken 
literally to mean that Tchekhov has contrived to shed over 
us a luminous vapour in which life appears as it is, without 
veils, transparent and visible to the depths. Long before 
the play was over we seemed to have sunk below the surface 
of things and to be feeling our way among submerged but 
recognisable emotions. ‘“‘I have no proper passport. I 
don’t know how old I am; I always feel I am still young ” 
—how the words go sounding on in one’s mind—how the 
whole play resounds with such sentences, which rever- 
berate, melt into each other, and pass far away out beyond 
everything! In short, if it is permissible to use such vague 
language, I do not know how better to describe the sensation 
at the end of The Cherry Orchard, than by saying that it 
sends one into the street feeling like a piano played upon 
at last, not in the middle only but all over the keyboard 
and with the lid left open so that the sound goes on. 

This being so, and having felt nothing comparable to it 


~vfrom reading the play, one feels inclined to strike out every 


word of criticism and to implore Madame Donnet to give 
us the chance of seeing play after play, until to sit at home 
and read plays is an occupation for the afflicted only, and 
one to be viewed with pity, as we pity blind men spelling 
out their Shakespeare with their fingers upon sheets of 
cardboard. Vircinia Woo Lr. 


Art 
MR, SICKERT AT THE CHELSEA 
BOOK CLUB 


HE Chelsea Book Club, that pleasant little house on 

the Embankment just beyond the old Church, has 

a commendable touch of enterprise in the choice 

of its exhibitions. They are restricted indeed in space, but 

they are certainly none the less agreeable for that. Now, 

after the exotic fascinations of negro art which were dis- 

played there a few weeks ago, the visitor is invited to enjoy 

work that offers the extremest possible contrast to the lunar 
masks and fetish figures of Africa. 

For Mr. Sickert is essentially an English painter ; English, 
in spite of his subjects, which are often French by locality 
and often what a previous generation, at any rate, was agreed 
to consider peculiarly French in selection, in spite of his 
respectful observance of the great example of Degas. A 
painting by him, one feels, would stand out by virtue of some 
particular quality of its own in a Paris gallery among the 
pictures of his French contemporaries. And yet the most 
hostile of critics could not for one moment accuse him of 
being a victim of that obstinate tendency to insularity which 
has weighed so heavily on English painting as a rule. He isa 
minor classic, unceasingly conscious of a tradition which is 
sufficient for his needs, and which carries him back by direct 
succession to the Olympians of an earlier age, and infinitely 
the richer by that consciousness. 

Whatever else tradition may do for a painter, it certainly 
does not tend to make his work monotonous. Imitation—a 
very different thing—can sometimes have just that effect. 
There is something almost pathetically inconsequent in the 
efforts of a certain type of modern artist to force himself to 
see England—or, for the matter of that, Northern France— 





with the eyes of Cézanne. But it is surely a delicate sensi- 
tiveness to the spirit of place, rather than a mere matter of 
date, which has brought about such differences of presen- 
tation in Mr. Sickert’s pictures of the towns—Bath, Dieppe 
or Venice—with which his work is most associated. 

The single painting of Bath, lent by Mrs. Jowett to this 
little exhibition, is a very delightful one, with its luminous 
iridescent sky over the sharply receding street and the pale 
warm sunlight on the creepers that cover the tall house in the 
foreground. Beside it, a very different aspect of England 
is depicted with equal interest in the Brighton belonging to 
the same owner, where two grotesque, pink-clad young men 
caper (and in 1915, too!) on a temporary seaside stage to the 
strummings of the pink Pierrette at the piano behind them. 
The Book Club might amuse its visitors by putting 
out a copy of The Passionate Elopement under one and of 
Sylvia Scarlett under the other. 

Mr. Sickert’s Venice is seen in low, rather sombre tones 
(the large and not altogether homogeneous picture of the 
facade of St. Mark’s is something of an exception), but there 
is a touch of Guardi, without his glittering vivacity, in the 
painting lent by Lady Hamilton, and in the Bridge of Sighs ; 
the small water-colour drawing of the Salute recalls another 
tradition. Both the last-named pictures are lent by Mr. 
Morton Sands, who has also contributed a rather heavy 
Portrait of the Artist with a big blue jar in the foreground. 
The fine drawing of the Horses of St. Mark (not too favour- 
ably hung) has a more personal distinction of quality, like 
the little Dieppe lent by Miss E. Sands. 

Among the subject pictures the most considerable is the 
large painting lent by Mr. Shearman. The scantily clad girl 
sitting on the edge of her bed is most beautifully placed on 
the canvas, the lax, unaffected pose caught with perfect 
certainty and the lines of the body meticulously observed and 
followed out. One little sharp shadow across the thigh 
reveals all the modelling of a surface that without it would be 
almost flat. The unemotional treatment of the figure 
recalls the familiar, rather squalid drawings of North London 
bedrooms that Mr. Sickert has so often shown elsewhere. 
It would have been interesting to have seen one or two of 
these very characteristic examples of his draughtsmanship 
again. 

Mr. Osbert Sitwell has lent a curious open-air painting, 
the space almost filled by a single figure moving diagonally 
across it, that might well puzzle a critic asked for an attri- 
bution. But nobody could hesitate in front of the Paris 
Music-hall, lent by Mr. Morton Sands, a dark canvas with 
one of those audaciously foreshortened glimpses into the 
shadowy pit of a theatre that have tempted the painter so 
often. 

Mr. Sickert’s position in modern art is rather a lonely one. 
He has disciples, but he could hardly be said to belong to any 
definite group, and there is no element of propaganda about 
his painting. Scrupulous and distinguished, it has no 
particular period, and a picture by him could hardly fail 
to be at home beside other good painting, old or new. Nor 
could any art more completely disprove Hazlitt’s dictum 
that: ‘*No good talker will ever labour enough to be a 
good painter.” 

Small as the exhibition space at the Chelsea Book Club is, 
it has one great advantage for the display of a collection of 
this kind. The pictures—which were painted (if any thought 
of their destination came into the artist’s mind) for the rooms 
of modern houses and not for the thoroughly artificial con- 
ditions of a gallery—are shown in their proper surroundings 
and there are not too many of them for normal enjoyment. 
The lighting is not indeed perfect. One wall is too dark for 
any but the brightest and most emphatic painting to tell on 
it. But the advantages outweigh the defects, and it is a real 
relief to escape from the long, unnatural rows oi pictures on 
walls unbroken by windows with which everybody is only 
too familiar. 

Eric Mac.aGan, 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 
Fh we: wise saying has its opposite and anyone 


whose head is full of proverbs can find one to 

justify the view he is inclined to take. ‘“ Make 
hay while the sun shines” is as wise as “ A bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush,” and Carpe diem as _— 
jinem. Maxims are intuitions about the nature of life, 
and moments of intuition are the result of some desire or 
intention passionately entertained. Men’s passions change ; 
therefore we have precepts pointing to each quarter of 
the moral compass. A proverb has been defined as a saying 
which expresses the wisdom of many and the wit of one, 
but there is another class of gnomic sayings which do not 
sum up the wisdom and experience of many so much as 
the experience of a particular kind of man. Of course, 
no one is unique; if he were his utterances on life would 
be uninteresting to us. Madmen are dull because they 
approximate to complete originality. 


* * * 


Perhaps the two modern writers who expressed themselves 
most naturally in gnomic sayings were Oscar Wilde and 
Disraeli. ‘They both had superb confidence in their 
own temperaments. Disraeli’s sensibilities and interests 
were wider; they were not keener, but they touched life 
at yan | more points. His novels and even his speeches 
are packed with epigrams, as it is the fashion to call sen- 
tences which sum up a particular man’s experience. He 
was a genuine novelist,an observer and creator of character 
not like Oscar Wilde, a ventriloquiser through the 
mouths of puppets, and consequently his comments are 
far more various and contradictory. Still, the best ones 
have, as one would expect, the flavour of his own per- 
sonality. Both were intensely interested in the social 
world, but Oscar Wilde’s interest in it was of a poorer 
quality. It was not so becoming in him, a man who was 
essentially contemplative and esthetic, to be so beglamoured 
by the world. Disraeli being a man of action, his cynicism 
was more serious ; it was not sentimentalism and romantic- 
ism masquerading as cynicism. Nearly every critic of his 
novels has accused him of being a snob, but what gives 
his gaudy descriptions of Olympian life their peculiar flavour 
is that beneath the gusto of a Ouida we feel the detach- 
ment ofa Diogenes. Thereisanextraordinary frankness about 
him as a novelist. He is never ashamed of the pleasure 
he takes in pyramids of strawberries on golden dishes ; 
he has to perfection the courage of his own temperament. 
Oscar Wilde had the courage of his own temperament, 
too, but he would have it that his delight was superior 
and esthetic, never a delight in prestige values as such. 


* * * 


I have copied out from time to time sencentious sentences 
from Disraeli’s novels, and as such sentences make amusing 
reading I copy some of them down again. Here are a 
few which struck me as throwing light on Disraeli’s own 
character and temperament. ‘It is better to be despised 
for a moment than to be neglected for a life.” One can 
remember incidents in his early career after which that 
maxim, if not actually formulated then, must have in some 
form or other occurred to him, comforted and braced him. 
“A fear of becoming ridiculous is the best guide in life, 
and will save a man from all sorts of scrapes.” Disraeli 
in his youth was quite often as ridiculous in the eyes of 
sober Englishmen as Bunthorne ; his youth was punctuated 
by crushing humiliations, as well as by triumphs which 
it was easy to dismiss as flashy: that maxim was born of 
bitter comparisons of himself with the cautious. ‘‘ Nothing 
depresses a man’s spirits more completely than a self- 
conviction of self-conceit.” But listen to this, he is pas- 
sionately convinced nevertheless that his instinct for the 
magnificent, the striking gesture, is from the point of view 
of ambition still sound: ‘‘ Man is only truly great when 
he acts from the passions; never irresistible but when he 
appeals to the imagination.” Appeal to the imagination 


—that was his method as a public and as a private man, 
all his life. 





“The first principle of negotiation is to make your 
adversary respect you.” .. . 

“A smile for a friend and a sneer for the world is the 
way to govern mankind.” ... 

“It is the personal that interests mankind, that fires 
their imagination, and wins their hearts.” .. . 

‘ Action may not always be happiness, but there is no 
happiness without action.” .. . 

“Grief is the agony of an instant; the indulgence of 
grief, the blunder of a life.” . . . 

“No conjuncture can possibly occur, however fearful, 
however tremendous it may appear, from which a man, 
by his own energy, may not extricate himself, as a mariner 
by the rattling of his cannon can dissipate an impending 
waterspout. .. .” 

“To govern men you must either excel them in accom- 
plishments or despise them.” . . . 

“Next to knowing when to seize an opportunity the 
most important thing in life is to know when to forgo 
an advantage... .” 

“ Nothing perplexes an adversary so much as an appeal 
to his honour.” . . . 

“‘ Next to undoubted success, the best thing is to make 
a great noise... .” 

“There is a time in human suffering when succeeding 
sorrows are like snow falling on an iceberg... .” 


* * * 


Here is an excellent rhapsody, and it is an excellent 
advice, too, from The Young Duke : “A canter is the 
cure for every evil, and brings the mind back to itself 
sooner than all the lessons of Chrysippus and Crantor. 
It is the only process that at the same time calms the 
feelings and elevates the spirits, banishes blue devils, and 
raises one to the society of ‘angels ever bright and fair.’ 
It clears the mind; it cheers the heart. It is the best 
reparation for all enterprises, for it puts a man in good 
umour both with the world and himself, and whether 
you are going to make a speech or scribble a scene—whether 
you are about to conquer the world or yourself—order 
our horse.” Here is another which, though it is put 
in the mouth of a character and not spoken by the author, 
is one half of his own philosophy: “‘ The sun shines on 
all; every man can go to sleep; if you cannot ride a fine 
horse, it is something to look upon one; if you have not 
a fine dinner, there is some amusement in a crust of bread 
and Gruyére. Feel slightly, think little, never plan, never 
brood. Everything depends upon the circulation; take 
care of it. Take the world as you find it; enjoy every- 
thing. Vive la bagatelle!” The reverse side of that 
injunction is always pessimism. Disraeli did not often 
express it, but he has done so occasionally: ‘‘ We muse, 
we plan, we hope, but naught is certain but that which is 
naught; for a question answered, a doubt satisfied, an 
end attained—what are they but fit companions for clothes 
out of fashion, cracked china and broken fans?” He was 
not in the least afraid of pessimism, for he knew how to 
turn that mood into a beautiful jet-black despair against 
which the joys of life only sparkled more vividly. As 
I read him he was very nearly, not quite, that rare creature, 
a serious man. The worst pains he suffered were suffered 
in youth, when they are borne best. In that he was fortu- 
nate. They sprang from his leading passion, ambition. 
He had too much both of the gambler and the philosopher 
in him to be made miserable by finding success disappointing, 
but he must have known in youth the pangs of ambition 
as few have known them. “To sigh for fame in obscurity 
is like sighing in a dungeon for light; yet the votary and 
the captive share an equal hope. But to feel the strong 
necessity of fame, and to be conscious that without intel- 
lectual excellence life must be insupportable—to feel all 
this with no simultaneous faith in your own power—these 
are moments of despondency for which no immortality 
can compensate.” He had faith in his powers, and a 
very resilient faith; still, he knew those moments, and 
by living through them he acquired the confidence of 
courage which enabled him to measure pleasures hence- 
forth with a reserve of irony and to envisage pain with the 
equanimity of greater minds than his own. 
AFFABLE Hawk. 
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THE PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LIMITED (“‘P.R.H.A.”) 
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(Registered 1896, under the Industrial and Provident Societies Act, 1893.) 


INNS. THE PIONEER OF THE PUBLIC HOUSE TRUST SYSTEM. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL: 
75,000 SHARES OF £1 each, fully — - + £75,000 





4 per Cent. LOAN STOCK - - - « 23,401 
5 per Cent. LOAN STOCK “. *. + *. % 3,450 
6 per Cent. LOAN STOCK ae ee er ee ee 7,841 





Total Capital - - a: lt - £109,692 





FIVE PER CENT. DIVIDENDS (maximum allowed by the rules) have been paid yearly since 1899. Reserves 
£45,000. Maximum now raised to 7} per Cent. for 1920 onwards. Profits shown on Share Capital issued 


were 13 per Cent. for 1918; 16 per Cent. for 1919. 











PRESIDENT : SECRETARY AND OFFICES : 
THE RT. REV. BISHOP JAYNE (formerly of Chester). *REGINALD CRIPPS, ST. GEORGE’S HOUSE, 198, REGENT STREET, W.1. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS : Telegraph—" Healthsome, Reg, London.” Telephone—1448-1449 Gerrard. 
CE CARDINAL BOURNE | HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF RUT- 
NNCENT CAILLARD (VICKERS, LA GENERAL MANAGER: 
Izp ). THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF BARRY HOLDERNESS, M.B.E. 
THE RIGHT HON. LORD GLEN- SHAFTESBUR 
Ai eatin Gelienetans coL, si SIR EDW WARD WARD, Bakr., BANKERS: 
TEL , THE LORD BISHOP OF WINCHESTER BANK OF LIVERPOOL AND MARTIN’S, LTD., 48, Charing Cross, 8.W. 
we SOLICITORS : 
*CAPT. B. W. BENTINCK. *0. RB. SEYMOUR, 
MESSRS. WONTNER & SONS, 40, Bedford Row, W.C. 
A. BRISCO, Esq. a | man, Execu ive Committee). 
©. M. CHAPMAN, Esq. *LT..COL. SIR ALFRED WELBY, AUDITORS: 
E. L. SOMERS COCKS, Eso. J. + WHEELER, Eeo. MESSRS. W. F. WISEMAN and F. G. VAN DE LINDE (Chartered Accountants), 
THE REV. CANON 0. MORDAUNT.| CAPT. B. A, WOODD of GERARD VAN DE LINDE & SON, 4, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C. 
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_ of Executive Committee. 





APPLICATIONS are now invited for 


5,000 SHARES of £1 each, fully paid 


£25,000 6 per Cent. LOAN STOCK 


in order to add to the number of Reformed PUBLIC HOUSES under a ees Twenty houses are to be taken over this year. 
SHARES. 


—— each, payable in full, transferable, but not withdrawable. Maximum holding, 200; maximum Dividend, 


7} per cent., 
LOAN STOCH Any amount from £1 1 my Interest, 6 per cent. per annum, payable July Ist, January Ist. Loan 


Stock is transferable, os ae be redeemed at par 


Lines. 
a substantial interest in the sale of food and non-intoxicants. 


y the Association at January Ist in = —_ by giving a year’s notice. 
OBJECTS.—The People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd., was registered 1896, to manage Licensed Inns on Reformed 
rs are allowed no profit on sales of beers, wines, and nd spirits, and thus have my "inducement to push the sale, but have 
ouses are, in fact, REFRESHMENT OUSES, and not mere 


drinking-bars. Houses are held under H.M. the King, Office of Woods, First Garden City, Southampton Corporation, &c. 


are carefully chosen and ly inspected. The houses are free from “tie” to brewers. The Inns are chiefly 


Managers 
for the professional and working classes—first. hotels are outside the scheme. Every house has a tea-room distinct from the bar, 
and most have tea 


GROWTH OF THE “P.R.H.A.”"—There was one Inn under management in 1897—now there are 160, from North- 


umberland to Cornwall. The subscribed Capital, originally a few hundreds, is now £109,692. Reserves, £45,000. or further par- 
tioulars and balance sheet ask for the Annual Report. 


Maximum Dividend paid yearly since 1899, 5 per cent.; now raised to 7} per cent. 
N.B.—Not more than 200 Shares may be held by one person. No limit ie ‘ieee Stock. 


A PRACTICAL REFORM TESTED FOR 23 YEARS. 





ro tHE councz or FORMS OF APPLICATION. 
THE PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LIMITED, 


193 REGENT STREET, W.1. 


BeBe ccocccccceseccesces 1920. Bate, coccccescecse 1920. 
I, the undersigned, hereby apply for............+.+s+: Shares of £1 each, fully I, the undersigned, do hereby apply for £..........cscscceeseeses Six per Cent. 
inthe above named Amocatlon, i respect of which I enclose an order On MY | Loan Stock in the above-named Association, in respect of which I enclose an order 
and I agree to accept the Shares in accordance with the rules of the Association, and | 98 my bankers for £..........ccccsecccccecsececcseseeseeseeseeseeees 
to be bound thereby. ” 
GERD. ch vccccccnndspccccccéeccccccscccccesss 
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N38. Name in full (Mr.. Mre or Mist)...........-+- N.S, Name in full (Mr., Mre. or Miss)... 2... 66s ccc eeeee 
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Cheques to be made payable to the People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd., and crossed ‘‘ Bank of Liverpool & Martin's, Ltd.” 
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SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


The Group Mind: a Sketch of the Principles of Collective 
Psychology with Some Attempt to Apply Them to the 
Interpretation of National Life and Character. By 
Wiitu1amM McDovueaut, F.R.S. Cambridge: at the 
University Press, 21s. net. 


When Dr. McDougall, a dozen years ago, published his 
Introduction to Social Psychology, he scored a success which 
probably surprised him, and was in any case unusual for 
a work of that kind. He has now followed it up with 
another and more complete volume, which assumes know- 
ledge of the earlier Introduction, and attempts to carry the 
science, if so it can be called, one step further. The moment 
is therefore opportune to take stock of the position, and to 
consider to what extent the past decade has brought con- 
firmation of Dr. McDougall’s views, and further, to what 
extent social psychology has established itself as a useful 
and promising science. 

We may admit without reserve that Dr. McDougall 
deserves all the credit due to a pioneer in a new and misty 
territory. He brought before the attention of his con- 
temporaries a new study, and one which, if positive con- 
clusions can be drawn from it, is undoubtedly fraught with 
immense potentialities for the benefit of the human race. 
But can positive conclusions be drawn from it? We are 
told that crowds are more emotional and less intellectual 
than individuals, that they are quickly moved to passion, 
that they are exceedingly susceptible to suggestion, that 
they pass in an instant from brutal cruelty to slobbering 
sentimentality, that, in short, they are as fickle as—crowds! 
So we are told; but then we knew it all before, and to call 
it social psychology does not add to our knowledge. The 
orators of ancient Greece knew it more than two millennia 
ago; the Hyde Park ranter of to-day knows it, though he 
probably has no inkling of what the word “ psychology” may 
mean. ‘True, he knows it unconsciously; and it is some- 
thing to give conscious expression and definite formulation 
to what was before more or less of an instinct. And yet this 
knowledge has been expressed in literature all down the 
ages : the real novel’y seems to be in the attempt to construct 
a science of it, in bringing together a certain body of informa- 
tion, and pointing a finger at it to fix the attention of the 
public on facts previously disseminated in a haphazard 
manner. But does social psychology give us no more than 
this? Very little that has found any general acceptance. 
In his earlier volume Dr. McDougall set forth an elaborate 
theory of instincts, which seems little likely to withstand the 
scrutiny of a deeper analysis. Branching off later to the 
relation of Body and Mind, Dr. McDougall discovered a 
marked tendency towards vitalistic and reactionary views, 
which were at all events in opposition to the preponderant 
physiological opinion of the time. And now he has returned 
to his old love with renewed fervour—he has written a book 
which contains indeed not a little material of interest. But 
when we subtract from his conclusions all that belongs to the 
sphere of speculation, all that is overcast with the clouds of 
doubt and controversy, how much solid ground remains ? 
Just about enough to be expressed in half-a-dozen lines, and 
also the title Social Psychology! Scarcely anything of 
practical value to the statesman, except perhaps in the way 
of propeedeutic exercise. 

Dr. McDougall, after sketching the mental life of crowds, 
which are morally inferior to the average individual com- 
posing them, considers the “ highly organised group” in 
which the group-mind is superior to that of its average 
component individuals. Such a group is constituted by an 
army. The mental inferiority of a crowd is entirely due to 
absence of organisation. Organisation may confer high 
moral qualities, such as those of courage and esprit-de-corps, 
but even these are not infrequently developed at the expense 
of intelligence and initiative. Gibbon has called the courage 
of the soldier ‘‘ the cheapest and most common quality of 
human nature”; and Spencer has pointed out that it is a 





quality in which men are often excelled by brutes, as for 
instance in the marsupial, the Tasmanian Devil. 

Dr. McDougall discusses the question whether crowd 
psychology is due to a “ collective consciousness,’’ over and 
above the separate consciousnesses of individuals. The 
distinctive mental traits of a crowd suggest that there 
may be a separate mind attaching to the crowd in 
addition to the minds of the individuals composing it. 
Writers who have defended this view evidently visualise 
“mind” as a sort of aura appertaining to the body—a 
distinct spiritual thing, differing from material things only 
by its tenuity, or in not being perceptible to the senses. 
If this opinion were correct, it would be reasonable to 
endow the “crowd” with an aura of its own, whose 
vagaries are the proper study of social psychology. But 
the doctrine is in dead opposition to every principle of 
science and common-sense. Dr. McDougall of course rejects 
it, but rejects it only “provisionally *—not with the de- 
cision we had a right to expect; though his vacillation on 
the subject will be readily understood by readers of his 
Body and Mind. 

Passing to the study of national mind and character, Dr. 
McDougall lays stress on the influence of great men in 
moulding a community. ‘The leading modern nations,” 
he says, ‘‘ owe their position to their having produced great 
men in considerable numbers. . . What would 
England be now if Shakespeare, Newton and Darwin, 
Cromwell and Chatham, Marlborough and Nelson and 
Wellington had never been born?” Aposiopesis is not 
argument ; and we are tempted to reply that it might have 
been very much the same sort of place that it now is. For 
if these great men had not been born, need we infer that 
their work would have remained undone? Other nations 
had none of these particular great men, yet they are not so 
very different from ourselves. Shakespeare by his con- 
temporaries was considered as inferior to Ben Jonson. He 
may be a greater writer than any ever produced by France, 
but the literary philistinism of France at the present time is 
certainly not greater than that of England. True, France 
had her Corneille, and Racine, and Moliére; but so might 
we if Shakespeare had not filled the stage and fascinated the 
public eye. As for Newton, does Dr. McDougall suppose 
that gravitation and the calculus would long have remained 
unknown, if Newton had not lived to discover them? And 
will future generations be asking, “ What would Switzerland 
be if Einstein had never lived?” So also if Nelson and 
Wellington had never been born, history might have been 
altered in details, but not probably in fundamentals. The 
power of France would have been broken, possibly after 
a longer struggle, but assuredly in the end: there 
was only room for one or two great admirals and 
generals ; but because there was only room for one 
or two, it does not follow that the race which bred 
them would not have bred others to take their place, 
if they had never existed. In short, we cannot follow Dr. 
McDougall’s argument for the fundamental importance 
of great men to the race. We prefer to lay the emphasis on 
the race: the existence of the individuals is no more than 
an external symptom of racial vigour. 

Finally, Dr. McDougall deals with the development of 
national mind and character. Among other questions, he 
discusses the problem whether with increasing civilisation 
there has taken place any racial improvement as regards 
either moral or intellectual faculties, and comes to the 
conclusion that there has not. ‘‘ We may conclude with 
some confidence that there has not been further evolution 
of the innate moral disposition in the historic period.” This 
conclusion, he justly remarks, “is greatly at variance with 
popular conceptions’; but nevertheless he makes out so 
good a case in favour of it that there seems little left to be 
said on the other side. Such improvement in moral conduct 
as has undoubtedly occurred in certain directions is due to 
the growth of ‘moral tradition ’—that great body of public 
feeling which is gradually built up in course of time and 
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“The Starving Millions 
of Central Europe ” 


These words were used in a special appeal made by Toe New 
STATESMAN on the 26th June: and we quote, in order to 
emphasize, the following passage from the same source : 


“ It is impossible to imagine a more urgent purpose. There are 
to-day hundreds of financial appeals before the public. Every 
sort of Institution, from Universities to Homes for the Blind, 
is asking for money—and most of them deserve to get it. But 
the absolute need of food and clothing with which large areas 
of Central Europe are afflicted ought surely to take precedence 
of every other demand upon the pockets of those who have any 
means to spare. How far the present desperate situation is due 
to the policy of the Allied Governments may be a matter of 
opinion ; but about the situation itself there is no doubt what- 
ever, and the only immediately available remedies are private 
remedies. It is a question of helping to keep alive people 
who will otherwise die.” 


HIS estimate of the situation is in no way exaggerated, 

We have in our possession authoritative information— 

too full to quote in the space at our disposal—which we shal] 

be happy to forward to anybody interested. We can here give 
no more than an indication of the conditions and the needs. 


R. OSCHMANN, Supervising Physician of Public Schools 
at Frankfort, in a document compiled with characteristic 
Teutonic thoroughness, states that instead of the 2,500 calories 
required by the human body, the German population was forced 
to be content in 1916 with 1,344 calories ; in 1917, with 1,100— 
little more than a third of the nutritive value which the French 
Government was able to demand for the French population. 
Up to the present time conditions have not improved. 


The lack of food, medical supplies and soap have brought the 
inevitable corollary of disease: 'Tuberculosis and puerperal 
fever have claimed an enormous percentage of victims, while 
rickets and other diseases of the bone have increased to an 
appalling extent. 


Conditions in Austria are, if anything, even more alarming. 
The slight decrease in the number of deaths of children in 
1920 compared with 1919 may fairly be attributed to the help 
that has been given by Americans and British. In 1919 Tuber- 
culosis accounted for one in four deaths and shows no signs of 
abatement this year. The number of deaths continues to 
exceed the number of births every week. 


Poland’s plight is almost incredibly serious. According to 
Colonel Gilchrist, of the United States Army Medical Corps, 
who has been in Poland for the last twelve months, that country 
is “threatened with the worst typhus fever epidemic in the 
history of the world, which, unless checked, will prove a danger 
that will threaten the whole of Europe.” 


We have workers in all the stricken districts doing their best 
to cope with the situation, but the magnitude and urgency of 
the need can scarcely be exaggerated. Help is needed, and 
needed at once, if it is to be effective, and we appeal to readers 
of this review in the assurance that they will respond to the 
full measure of their power. 


Money (which may be ear-marked, if desired, for special 
countries) should be sent to 
A. RUTH FRY, Hon. Sec., 
Friends’ Emergency and War Victims’ Relief Committee, 
27 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. 


Gifts in kind—clothing, medical supplies, soap, etc.,—should 
~y sent to the Committee’s Warehouse at 11 St. Bride Street, 
C, 4, 





WOOD PRESERVING STAIN 


Solignum simply applied cold to UNPAINTED 
wood penetrates the fibrous cells, destroying and 
preventing the development of destructive germs. 
It is a certain preventive of dry rot. Solignum im- 
parts a rich stain to the wood, emphasising its natural 
grain, with colours soft and pleasing. 


It is permanently decorative and preservative ; 
cheaper than paint; lasts longer and costs less to 
renew. 


Use EXTERIOR Solignum for doors and gables, 
fences, gates, poultry houses (as a preventive of red 
mite), and outbuildings. Use INTERIOR Solignum 
for all interior woodwork. 


It is the ideal floor stain, as it does not rub off, show 
scratches, or wear bare; and can be varnished, wax 
polished, or cedar mopped. 


Please write for colour sheet of its 13 colours 
(Browns, Reds, Greens, Yellow, and Blue), 
to Solignum Depot, 205 High Street, Borough, 
London, S.E.1., mentioning NEW STATESMAN. 


| MAJOR & COMPANY, LTD. 




















ANDREW MELROSE 


Works by Professor J. Arthur Thomson, LL.D. 
Second Edition. 


Secrets of Animal Life 


Crown 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. net. 
The Star says: ‘‘ You get, as you read, a sense of bees 
humming about the pages, of running water, of the wind 
among the trees, and of the scent of wild flowers.” 

Punch says: ‘‘ They have not only added to my knowledge 
of natural history, but have spurred me to a keen desire 
to increase it.” 


Fourth Edition. 


The Biology of the Seasons 


Illustrated by William Smith. Medium 8vo. Price 10s. 64. net. 
The Pall Mali Gazette says: ‘‘ Here is a book that is all new. 
Professor Thomson has probed the secrets of Nature more 
deeply than any previous writer since Darwin and Alfred 
Russell Wallace; he puts a new face on many a familiar 
fact, and he has solved for himself problems that have 
long called for solution.” 


Third Edition. 


The Wonder of Life 


Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Gilttop. Price 12s. 6d. net. 
The Glasgow Herald says: ‘ This is the ideal book for the 








non-professional student. . . . We can only marvel at the 
sure insight with which the author has laid hold of the 
essentials.” 

Fifth Edition. 


Darwinism and Human Life 


Twelve Illustrations by Miss Shinnie. Demy 8vo. Price 
7s. 6d. net. 

The Times says: “‘ Professor Thomson is one of the most 
lucid and able exponents of Darwinism.” 


LONDON : ANDREW MELROSE (LTD). 
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impressed by education or suggestion or social environment 
on every individual, though it is not innate in him, and not 
handed down by heredity. In the same way Dr. McDougall 
argues that we are not intellectually superior to our ancestors. 
We have a wider knowledge than they, for knowledge is 
cumulative and piles up from generation to generation. We 
can therefore achieve more imposing results than they, 
although “there is no reason to think that we are intel- 
lectually or morally superior by nature to our savage 
ancestors.” On the contrary, Dr. McDougall sums up his 
views as follows : “ There have been no considerable changes 
of innate qualities, and what changes have occurred have 
probably been of the nature of retrogression rather than of 
advance or improvement ; and this is true of both intellectual 
and moral qualities. The improvements of civilised people 
are wholly improvements of the intellectual and moral 
traditions.” 

Dr. McDougall maintains that progress in civilisation is 
due to “‘ gains made by the intellect,”’ that is to say to the 
progress of knowledge. Yet he says that “ the free play of 
intellect is always a danger to society”; “the spirit of 
inquiry .. . is a socially disruptive force, at 
the same time that it is the source of all progress.”” The 
reason is ‘that the moral customs and moral code of a 
society, however imperfect, and sanctioned by a religion 
however narrow, are yet the bonds by which alone it can be 
held together; to their influence has been largely due in 
every age the subordination by the members of a society of 
their individual egoistic ends to the welfare of the society as 
a whole.” This no doubt is largely true ; in fact, it is very 
much what Comte said when he established his antithesis 
between order and progress. 

The most important applications of social psychology lie, 
of course, in the sphere of politics. The social institutions 
under which we live are often unsatisfactory, archaic, and 
unjust. In many respects need for alteration seems 
imperative. Yet it is always well to remember that they do 
work, even if badly: they are compatible with social life 
and social progress. There are often deep reasons for their 
existence, not yet discovered by sociologists. An analogy may 
best convey our meaning. Fitters, stone-masons, and car- 
penters each have occasion in the course of their work for the 
use of a chisel ; but the kind of way in which they each use 
it is quite different. The fitter, working in metal, uses a 
steel hammer with a steel chisel. The stone-mason, working 
in a hard but friable substance, uses a wooden mallet with a 
steel chisel. The carpenter, having a comparatively soft 
substance to deal with, uses not only a wooden mallet, but a 
chisel with a long wooden handle. Now it is found from the 
principles of scientific mechanics, that in each of these three 
cases the tools adopted are those which are best calculated to 
do the greatest amount of work with the smallest expenditure 
of energy. Yet the selection of these tools was not 
consciously made with reference to mechanical principles. 
It just grew up into a tradition in the course of many 
generations. It was never discovered and rationally insti- 
tuted; it evolved itself among ignorant artisans, after no 
experiment or thought, but by a kind of modified survival 
of the fittest in the course of generations, the process of trial 
and error working clumsily and unconsciously to a true 
conclusion. And so probably it is with many of our more 
important social institutions: they rest upon a basis of 
blind instinct and tradition, which, by the mere fact of 
their survival, probably have some basis of reason beneath 
them. They cannot without danger be thrown over in 
favour of fresh institutions, unless those institutions have 
been devised on a basis of complete and thorough knowledge 
of all the facts. Progress is necessarily dangerous, yet 
progress there must be. We cannot contemplate calmly 
the perpetual existence of a social system, based, like ours, 
on blind instincts, developed in the Middle Ages, and main- 
tained by the massive emotions of obstinate tradition. 
We must shift gradually from the basis of tradition to a 


basis of reason; but the need for fundamental change 
need not blind us to the danger of change. We have only 
to feel our way warily, certain of making many false steps 
and suffering the consequences. This is the great social 
problem of the future, which is now pressing ever more 
insistently upon us. Such studies as social psychology 
are useful, even if at present they do no more than emphasize 
the intricacies of the problem, and show how hard it is to 
find the true solution. 


GEORGE MEREDITH 


George Meredith. By Srewart M. Exus. 
21s. net. — 


With the exception of Rossetti, no one of the Pre- 
Raphaelite circle is more likely to become legendary than 
Meredith. None of them betrayed his real self so little, or 
disclosed to his friends so exiguous a part of his character. 
Whether one thinks of him in Cheyne Walk with Swinburne 
and the Rossettis, or on his long, fabulous walks, or tossing 
his iron bar, or, later in life sitting, maimed and deaf, but 
with unbroken vigour, in his cottage garden, he seems 
always a person from an ancient tale. And nothing that 
has been published about him, certainly not this book of 
Mr. Ellis, gives us any aspect of him more credible or ordin- 
ary. The stormy story of his first marriage, the violent 
affection between him and his son and its violent pitiful 
end, the strange episode of Meredith as a champion of 
Toryism in the Ipswich Journal—all of these are told at 
length by Mr. Ellis, with a good deal of fresh illustrative 
material; but they leave the problem of Meredith still 
shrouded in a cloak which obscures his actual features. This 
is, we think, rare in great men. As a rule, if one finds an 
artist wrapped in a scarcely penetrable mystery, one is 
apt to conclude, and not unjustly, that there is nothing to 
hide . . . they are dumb and obscure, these sons of 
Oedipus, because they have no answer to render to the 
Sphinx. Never does one suspect this of Meredith, the 
poet, and, only very rarely, of Meredith the novelist. 
That he is a real person, vital, suffering, prophetic, is quite 
certain. 

Mr. Ellis, who writes a very indifferent style and con- 
stantly confuses gossip with history, has yet many import- 
ant things to tell us. If only his material couid be used 
by someone who knew Meredith well, or someone with a 
genius for imaginative reconstruction, we might get here 
a portrait of the artist. There stand out clearly 
enough three main characteristics—sensitiveness, haste, 
and a readiness for contempt. Meredith’s sensitiveness 
was morbid. His father and grandfather were tailors in 
Portsmouth, and though Meredith used the family history, 
and even the unusual family name, Melchisedek, in Evan 
Harrington, he never spoke of his family or his father’s 
trade. So reticent was he that an absurd tale grew up 
that he was a son of George IV. or of Lord Lytton; and in 
this volume we have, for those who like biographical details, 
the full facts of Meredith’s ancestry from the time that 
his family left Wales for Hampshire. Of his haste, Mr. 
Ellis’s narrative gives many instances. His marriage with 
Peacock’s able and witty daughter was one of those 
impulses which presage doom to the onlooker as surely as 
they promise happiness to the initiator. Mrs. Nicolls 
herself, older and wiser than the handsome youth who 
wooed her so violently, feared the marriage, which, plainly 
enough, never became even tolerable to either of them. 
No one will judge Meredith harshly for this haste, but 
many will find it difficult to forgive his attitude to his 
wife when she was dying, or such an outrageous lack of 
self-control as is displayed in the story told on the authority 
of Francis Burnand : 

On one occasion at dinner, Arthur Meredith—then a child of 
some six years of age—wishing to emulate his elders, asked for 
some wine, The request was refused. The boy persisted, till, at 
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last, Meredith, in a fierce irritation, cried: “If you will have it, 
you shall,” and compelled the boy to drink a tumbler full of wine, 
with the result that Arthur was rendered almost unconscious and 
then very ill, in which state he remained for several days. 
One has to pinch onesclf to remember that this same Meredith 
was an ideal companion for children, and spent on Arthur 
a depth of affection which seems Shakespearian in quality. 
The truth of his marriage is given us in Modern Love, 
poems which have the startled and startling power of fresh, 
strange emotion to a higher degree than any other of his 
works. They are without that note of contempt, that 
sad cynicism, which seems to us to mar much of his fiction. 
For Meredith the comic always passed easily into the 
satiric; there should be an explanation in his life, some 
reason why the author of Love in a Valley and Richard 
Feverel should also write The Egoist; but there is none 
in this book of Mr. Ellis. Only one sees that, as he grew 
older, Meredith became more and more determined to 
let no one know his secret; his conversation, brilliant, 
provocative, was arranged as carefully as the form of 
his books; he talked charmingly, wittily, but he talked, 
as it were, inexpressively: every sentence was a challenge. 
In these later years he reminds us of a talkative Ibsen, 
of Ibsen as he may have talked to some young woman. It 
is possible that Meredith, who had the pre-Raphaelite’s keen 
interest in craft and method, may have allowed his idea 
to be overcome by its expression: he lost simplicity, and 
in losing simplicity he gradually lost the power of convincing 
us. It is not insincerity of which one suspects him, but 
in his later books he seems a man who is ready with an 
argument before he has made sure of the truth, and is 
too quick to bring any situation or character to the judg- 
ment of an epigram. And then sometimes one thinks that 
his work suffered merely because the genius of his day 
doomed him to write novels; had the conditions of the 
English stage allowed him to write plays, we might have 
had a Meredith more strongly self-revealed, instead of this 
cloaked, passionate figure who evades, so persistently, 
our curiosity. 


AN INDIAN PIONEER OF SCIENCE 


The Life and Work of Sir Jagadis C. Bose, M.A., D.Sc., 
LL.D., F.R.S., C.LE., C.S8.1, Emeritus Professor, 
Presidency College, Calcutta, Director of the Bose 
Research Institute. By Patrick Geppres. Longmans. 
16s. net. 

This is the well-told story of a pioneer in scientific 
research who has broken new ground and sown fine seed 
in it, and of an unswerving devotion to the quest of 
understanding. In two main ways Sir J. C. Bose has been 
a discoverer of the first rank—first, in making clearer 
than ever before the livingness of the plant and determining 
the laws of its reactions, and, second, in discerning a new 
harmony not only between the plant and the animal but 
between the not-living and the living. He has discovered 
not only new facts and laws but new contacts. The story 
has been written with a sympathy born of and parent 
of insight, genius meeting genius, in spite of East and West ; 
with a wonderful clearness when we consider the subtle 
subjects discussed ; and with a large horizon. ‘‘ Though 
originally planned in its simplest and most direct aspect 
and purpose—as an exposition of a life-work—the book 
is something of a sociological study also, and, as such, 
one of its purposes—that of incentive to encouragement 
and emancipation of the student, of science in general, 
and in India in particular—may be more clear. For here is, 
at any rate, no conventional rhapsody on a ‘genius,’ 
but an endeavour to see what may be the conditions 
favourable to life and conducive to full mental stature and 
productivity, and what the adverse conditions which may 
arrest, yet may also provoke to, their surmounting.” 

_ Jagadis Chunder Bose was born in 1858 in Vikrampur 

in Eastern Bengal, in a peculiarly rich and active centre 
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of Buddhist culture. His father was a deputy magistrate, 
a strong man with the gift of readiness and, along practical 
lines, with much of the experimenting enthusiasm and 
ingenuity which his son inherited. We have pleasant 
pictures of young Jagadis riding to school on the back of 
a tamed dacoit who told him stories all the time, of viliage 
fairs and troupes of players, of adventures both tragic 
and comic, and of long talks between the boy and his father. 
“IT saw so-and-so to-day: why was that?” “I do not 
know, my son: we cannot tell; we know so little about 
Nature.” Here is a flash of child-insight: ‘ Father, 
before coming in I saw a bush on fire! I went to it, and 
saw it was all full of flies—flies all on fire! What was 
this? What did it mean? Why did they do this?” 
Then the candid answer, which even naturalists had not 
then got beyond: “I cannot tell: we know too little.” 
And then the further question, a glimpse of a child’s 
philosophy (shared by some of the wise): ‘“ Father, is 
not beauty enough?” One of the deep child-experiences 
was the simple one of watching the river—“ Water moving ! 
—Moving water,” which the biographer is probably right 
in regarding as permanently influential in the making 
of the investigator of wave-motion and electric currents. 

In boyhood the Natural History interests were uppermost, 
but when young Bose went from school to St. Xavier's 
College in Calcutta, he fell under an influence which 
determined his turning to Physics—the influence being a 
teacher who knew his business, The ambition to get a 
training in England grew, and in spite of difficulties was 
eventually gratified. One of the difficulties was a persistent 
fever, probably “ Kala-azar,” caught in Assam, which lasted 
for a couple of years and was a factor in turning Bose from 
medical studies in London to Physics and Physiology at 
Cambridge, where he worked under such notable teachers 
as Foster and Balfour, Rayleigh and Vines. 

“Thrice armed with good degrees, from Cambridge and 
London, in addition to the initial Calcutta one, young Bose 
found it time to return to India, towards which not only 
family ties and homesickness, but increasing family cares 
as well, had long been straining him.” In the face of 
opposition and with the drawback of illiberal treatment 
as compared with that accorded to Englishmen, he obtained 
a professorship of Physics in the Presidency College, Calcutta, 
where his influence as a teacher was speedily established. 
The disabilities under which he worked are scathingly 
exposed by his biographer, but there is good reading in 
the story of the way in which Bose fearlessly championed 
the cause of Indian professors, and of the heroism with 
which he shouldered the burden of the debts which his 
father’s all too disinterested social experiments had 
involved. It was not till after extraordinary struggles that 
on his thirty-fifth birthday—November 30, 1894—Bose was 
able to make, in Indian fashion, the vow that his life 
henceforth was to be above all dedicated to the pursuit 
of new knowledge. Thus began the series of remarkable 
researches which have made him famous, which have greatly 
enriched science, and which have been socially important 
in removing the long-standing prejudice which the West 
had entertained regarding the incapacity of Indians to do 
advanced scientific work. These researches, which Prof. 
Geddes expounds in a masterly way, have dealt especially 
with electric waves, response in the living and the non-living, 
the irritability and movements of plants, and the automatic 
recording of growth. A glimpse of some of the latest was 
given not long ago in THE New STATESMAN. 

Of Sir J. C. Bose’s personality the biography gives us 
strong impressions. A man of “impassioned temperament 
—in younger days doubtless fiery, and still excitable 
enough,” fortunately steadied by the strong serenity and 
persistently cheerful courage of his devoted helpmeet, 
herself trained in medical science; a restless intelligence, 
thinking and working at high potential, with burning 
imagination, ingenuity of invention, meditative intensity, 





and power of persistence all combined; a good fighter 
with a keen sense of justice, but more ready to do battle 
for others than for himself; and a patriot of magnanimous 
disinterestedness, which some have thought at times a 
little Quixotic, and of which the crowning instance was the 
founding of the Bose Research Institute. ‘* Not in matter 
but in thought,” as he said in his “Dedication,” “not in 
possessions nor even in attainments but in ideals is to be 
found the seed of immortality. Not through material 
acquisition but in generous diffusion of ideas and ideals can 
the true empire of humanity be established.” 

There is never a hasty word in the pages of this remarkable 
record, but now and again the reader gets a bitter taste in 
the reflection that Bose might have come to his own sooner 
and done even greater services to the world, if there had 
been a little more generosity of response both in East and 
West. Some facts are stated that make one more than a 
littie ashamed. But the satisfactory thing is that dis- 
couragement neither weakened nor embittered the man 
himself; it made both him and his work the stronger, 
It has to be remembered, as his biographer says, that full 
recognition among men of science “comes earliest to those 
whose labours lie in clearly defined paths and well within 
the frontiers laid down by the orthodox classification of the 
sciences. It comes last and most hardly to men like Bose, 
who find themselves impelled over the frontiers as drawn, 
moving among the conceptions of different sciences and 
pursuing experiments in territory where, inevitably, they 
are looked upon as intruders.” But sound work tells in 
the end, and the heartiness and conviction of the welcome 
which Bose has recently received in England must make 
amends for much. 

The book gives us a picture of heroic struggles and great 
achievements; and a fine exposition of wonderful discoveries. 
But it also gives us a probably unique illustration of 
mutual understanding between two remarkable men widely 
separated by race and nurture but one in spirit. 


WHAT IS LIBERTY? 


Economic Liberty. By Harotp Cox. Longmans, 
net. 


Mr. Harold Cox, by persistent harping on one note, has 
achieved a certain advantageous position as the advocate 
of the maintenance of the existing economic system, with 
its colossal range of incomes irrespective of the services 
rendered by their recipients, its aggregation of nine-tenths 
of the nation’s wealth in the hands of one-tenth of the popu- 
lation and its continuance of penury, and even destitution, 
among so large a proportion of those on whom the heaviest 
and most disagreeable labours fall. His plea, which the 
majority of the propertied class find so cogent, is that, with 
all its faults, the existing social order secures, as no other 
can do, a maximum of personal liberty. The volume of 
articles and essays which he has now collected consists of 
variations of this theme in refutation of every proposal to 
which he objects, from fiscal protection to the nationalisa- 
tion of the mines, from provision for the unemployed to the 
Imperial development board, from the abolition of the 
schoolpence to the provision for higher education 
authorised by Mr. Fisher’s Act of 1918. Very aptly, he 
entitles his volume Economic Liberty. 

Now, acceptable as is this doctrine to those for whom, 
primarily, Mr. Cox writes, it makes no impression on the 
thinking working man. In the same way Mr. Cox evi- 
dently fails to understand, just as the average landlord or 
employer finds it impossible to understand, why it is that 
the workman believes more firmly than ever in Trade 
Unionism, asks for Trade Boards and Minimum Wage Acts, 
and gives increasing support to the proposals of the 
Socialists. The curious thing is that both parties desire 
personal liberty. Their reasons and their arguments go 
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past each other as ineffectively as if they were in space of 
different dimensions. 

The first obstacle to their mutual understanding is a 
failure to define liberty. To Mr. Cox, as to the average 
property-owner, liberty means practically the legal right 
of each man to use freely whatever powers and faculties, 
whatever possessions and opportunities, he happens to 
possess—at any rate within the limits of a criminal law 
which he considers should be restricted to the prohibition of 
unconventional interferences with what he calls the like 
liberty of other people. How much of the Factory, Truck, 
Mines, Shop Hours, Adulteration, Merchant Shipping, 
Health and Education Acts Mr. Cox would desire to repeat 
is not clear, but it would be entirely unfair to accuse him 
of any predilection for complete individual liberty. He is 
no more of a philosophic anarchist than Herbert Spencer 
was. 

The wage-earner has a different conception of liberty. 
To him it means, not any quantum of legal privileges or 
immunities, but the actual opportunity of exercising his 
faculties and satisfying his desires. The average adult 
male factory operative is, so far as the law is concerned, as 
“ free” as was the handloom-weaver to work or not to work 
long hours ; as “ free” to spend years at a university or to 
travel about the world as is the son of a millionaire; as 
“free” to place his children in a healthy environment, to 
give them skilled nursing and the best of training, and to 
provide in the best possible way for any among them who 
are afflicted as Mr. Cox himself is. Yet, in fact, nine work- 
men out of ten find themselves unable to do the things that 
they wish to do, not because they are forbidden by law— 
they are, indeed, legally “‘ free ”—but because these things 
are rendered impossible to them by the penury of their 
circumstances: they have not what Mr. Cox calls “ eco- 
nomic liberty.” It is at least arguable that a different 
organisation of social life, even if (like the Factory Acts 
peremptorily closing cotton-mills at 5 p.m.) it prohibited 
some exercise of legal freedom, might have the effect of 
increasing economic freedom. We need only remind Mr. 
Cox of the rule of the road. This may, from moment to 
moment, check his impulse to drive his motor-car or his 
“ push-bike ” exactly as he feels inclined, but it can hardly 
be doubted that it actually enlarges his effective freedom 
on the road, and even permits him a higher rate of speed 
than he could indulge in if there were no rule. Incredible 
as it may seem to Mr. Cox, Socialists believe that what they 
call Socialism (which is not what Mr. Cox supposes) would 
positively increase ‘‘ economic liberty,” just as the rule of 
the road, restriction though it purports to be, enlarges the 
positive freedom of the driver. 

But a further comment is required. When Mr. Cox 
pleads for liberty, the question arises, whose liberty? A 
particularly prosperous manufacturer, who was indulging 
in an exceptionally prolonged holiday, observed one evening 
that the three months he was enjoying was the economic 
equivalent of the one day at Blackpool that a thousand of 
his employees might have had in the course of the year, if he 
contented himself with a single week. The distribution of 
liberty is, in fact, as unequal as the distribution of income, 
if it is not, indeed, the same thing. It is at least con- 
ceivable that a diminution of the economic freedom possessed 
by the one half per cent. of the population which is liable to 
supertax, might be compatible with a very large addition 
to the aggregate of freedom that is, in fact, enjoyed by the 
whole people of the United Kingdom. There is nothing in 
Mr. Cox’s volume to indicate that this would not be the 
case. It is to be feared that his reply would be that liberty 
aggregated in the hands of the weathly is to be preferred to 
even a greater total of liberty equally distributed among 
all men. But this reply would be too nearly akin to 
Aristotle’s justification of slavery to bear publication. On 
the whole, we despair of making the millionaire and the 
wage-earner understand each other’s position. They may 
have to fight it out, 





THE LIGHT TOUCH IN SOUTH 
AMERICA 


Men, Manners and Morals in South America. By J. O. P. 
Bianp. Illustrated by Photographs. Heinemann, 
12s, 6d. net. 

In his introductory chapter Mr. Bland excuses himself 
for adding yet another volume to the vast modern library 
of books on South America by stating that his is a harmless, 
desultory volume of observation, and not full of that infor- 
mative and statistical commercialism which is the bane of 
most South American books of to-day. Thus he puts him- 
self on good terms with his readers. Many will.turn these 
pages with mild pleasure who would flee before the rows of 
figures and the semi-official “ puffs.” We say “ mild 
pleasure ” because, though Mr. Bland writes with an easy 
charm and knows what to write about, yet it cannot truly 
be said that he is an artist in words or a profound observer 
of national character or of the external world, He is 
much above the average in both respects, but for that 
reason one is all the more disappointed at finding him fall 
short of higher expectations. What he lacks is power to 
create atmosphere, that poetic and co-ordinating gift 
which brings a far country before one. 

Mr. Bland’s journeys to South America were made during 
the war and had, we gather, an official propagandist aspect. 
Although he keeps this side of his activities commendably 
in the background, yet there is a tendency for it to peep out 
every now and again; his denunciation of the Germans 
in South America certainly lacks nothing in pulverising 
completeness, He appears only to have visited the eastern 
States, and while we have many glimpses of Brazil, the 
Argentine, Paraguay, and Uruguay, the more untravelled 
South America of Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador and Colombia 
is not touched upon. 

The most interesting portions of Mr. Bland’s volume are 
those which deal with the small Republics of Paraguay 
and Uruguay—places where the old slothful life of the South 
flourishes more obviously than in richer countries, In these 
chapters, Mr. Bland’s observations are made with more 
gusto and a finer discrimination. He is attracted by the 
psychological contrasts between Europe and the more 
primitive South America—primitive, we mean, in the 
sense that the European veneer only serves to show up 
more startlingly the deep differences between the two civi- 
lisations. Common to all South Americans, in spite of 
differences of nationality, is an attitude towards life which 
it is curiously easy to perceive and curiously difficult to 
explain. They are realists in a land of romance, but their 
constant waves of inconstant emotions are at once, so to 
speak, genuine and cynical. Their formalism is a sort of 
inherent protection against their savagery; but they are 
in reality no more the victims of convention than they are 
the victims of primitive instincts. It is a strange mixture 
and not very comprehensible through the deductions of 
reason. Mr. Bland has grasped much of this, but he does 

not quite convince us that he understands the South 
American as apart from some individual South Americans. 

Many readers will be grateful to Mr. Bland for his delight- 
ful ornithological observations, which, scattered throughout 
his book, culminate in a final natural history chapter of real 
value. 


NOTICE 


By JANET PENROSE TREVELYAN. 


SHORTER 


A Short History of the Italian People. 
Putnam. 25s. net. 

Mzs. Trevelyan has avowedly attempted nothing more than a text- 
book of the details of Italian history trom 284 4.p., the reign of Dio- 
cletian, down to modern times, It is a summary of the events and 
characters, without original research, but with the addition of extracts 
from contemporary authors. ° 

The events which Mrs. Trevelyan has selected are almost entirely 
those caused by the perpetual warfare between the cities. History from 
this standpoint becomes a chronicle of combats and overthrowings, 
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marches, sieges, and generals. It begins to encroach from the sphere 
of the text-book upon that of the dictionary of dates. Mrs. Trevelyan has 
marshalled with immense industry the answers to the three unimportant 
historical questions, “When, where, and who?” but she has com- 
pletely ignored the essential ““ Why ?” It is, for example, impossible 
to understand the history ot Italy without the history of Germany 
beside it. The fatal policy, which was inaugurated by Otto the Great, of 
union between the two countries was the cause of the internal dissen- 
sions of both until 1870. The subsequent re-alliance of Italy and Germany 
was fortunately abandoned in 1915. 

Mrs. Trevelyan has made little mention of art, literature, trade, 
the consequences to Italy of the fall of Constantinople and the discovery 
of America. As she has written the history, no one ever had a motive 
for any action whether good or bad. But as a text-book of incidents, 
material incidents, it is excellent. The effect of ‘‘ Gibbonese ” is rather 
marked on the style, and there is a tendency to employ the “ ornate 
alias’ and thus to obscure the meaning, while almost every chapter 
finishes in a paragraph of brave rhetoric. For instance, of Pavia, ** In 
that terrific contest the power of France beyond the Alps went down, 
never to be fully restored until a certain Corsican adventurer. . .,”’ and 
so on. Napoleon figures frequently in the most guarded terms usually 
as “a certain Corsican.” 

It is a very large piece of work, and a very notable one, for all its 
small shortcomings. It is complete with index, bibliography, maps, and 
illustrations, 


THE CITY 
M “istes generally are a bit less firm, and there 


is very little business; municipal loans are, how- 

ever, much in demand, a fact which should assist 
housing. The continued fall in the price of Austin Motor 
shares is causing comment; the present quotation of 
7s. 6d. for the recently issued 10 per cent. ordinary (issued 
at 20 shillings !) would only be justified in a very extreme 
case. The company ought to make some statement. 

* om * 


Manufacturers generally fiercely object to Government 
control of prices in the articles they themselves manufacture, 
although they like it applied to the raw materials they have 
to use, and when they attack control they often like to ~ 
that it results in higher instead of lower prices. The fol- 
lowing actual figures given by the Chairman of the African 
and Eastern Trade Corporation at the General Meeting 
held the other day in Liverpool may therefore be of some 
interest : 

At the commencement of 1919 our chief articles of West African 
produce, namely, palm oil, palm kernels, groundnuts and cocoa, 
were all under Government control. The fixed controlled prices 
at that time were: Palm oil, £48 per ton; palm kernels, £26 per 
ton ; groundnuts, £32 per ton; cocoa, £65 per ton. These prices 
were considerably below the intrinsic value of the commodities, 
and when the control was removed the prices of all immediately 
advaneed, so that palm oil reached £95 per ton, palm kernels £46 
per ton, groundnuts, £50 per ton, and cocoa, £108 per ton. Since 
the closing of our accounts on December 38lst there has 
been a fall in prices of West African produce, and to-day’s 
prices are, palm oil £56 per ton, palm kernels £32 per ton, ground- 
nuts £32 per ton, and cocoa £72 per ton. To a very great extent 
the directors anticipated this fall in prices, and although it cannot 
be denied that it will have its effect on the trade in West Africa, I 
am, however, in a position to assure you that we have very largely 
discounted this break in prices, and, therefore, with confidence feel 
that the company will be able to maintain its present rate of dividend 
as previously stated. Your directors consider that the present 
basis of prices is a much safer one for our trade than the high level 
which has existed up till recently. 

* * * 


The confidence in rubber expressed so often in these 
notes is justified by the report recently issued by the London 
Asiatic Rubber and Produce Company. Since my last 
reference to this company in these columns the capital has 
been increased from £160,000 to £255,600, and share- 
holders have received a bonus of three new shares for every 
five shares held. In respect of the year 1919 a dividend 
of 35 per cent. is paid, as compared with 25 per cent. for 
1918 paid, which is even better than would appear at first 
sight if one takes into consideration that this rate is dis- 
tributed on the enlarged capital. Shareholders are also 
benefiting by the acquisition of a new estate known as 
Tamok, which comprises 1,082 acres of planted rubber 
trees, ranging from one to nine years of age. Shareholders 
are to be given the option of taking up one new share for 
every four held, at a premium of 2s. per share. Investors 
who bought these shares on my recommendation last year 
are thus in a very favourable position, and the shares, in 
my opinion, are undervalued on their intrinsic merits at 


the present market price of 7s. 6d. net. At the annual 
meeting of the Operators’ Trust held last week the chairman, 
Mr. Arthur Shephard, had some interesting and encouraging 
things to say with regard to the future of rubber. He 
pointed out that while the war handicapped the rubber 
plantation industry in many ways, it restricted fresh 
planting, so that after this year the new areas to come into 
bearing year by year will be very much smaller than the 
annual increases to which we have grown accustomed, 
and that sooner or later demand will overtake supply. 
The United States, for example, in 1914 imported 61,251 
tons of rubber; last year they took 237,000 tons; whilst 
the United Kingdom, which in 1914 imported 18,549 tons, 
last year imported 42,500 tons. It is the same story every- 
where except in Russia and Germany, and seeing that it 
takes at least five years from planting before even a small 
amount of rubber can be produced, there can be little 
doubt of an approaching shortage in rubber, with a con- 
sequent rise in price, which will increase the excellent 
profits already being made by rubber plantation companies. 
The Operators’ Trust itself shows excellent results, the net 
profit for the year being £6,116 as against £1,521 for the 
preceding year, and the dividend being increased from five 
per cent. to 17} per cent. 
* * * 

I often have occasion in these notes to draw attention 
to the foolish remarks made by chairmen of companies at 
general meetings, but of all the preposterous statements, 
give me those of chairmen of liquor trade concerns. Were 
you aware, dear reader, that the prohibition campaign in 
this country was being financed by bankrupt Germany ? 
Oh, but it is! This is what the chairman of the Bodega 
Company said last week with regard to prohibition : 


Last year I impressed upon you the necessity of watching and 
fighting strenuously the so-called “‘ Pussyfoot ” campaign. To-day 

I would strongly urge all of you, both in your individual and financial 

interests, to watch and fight it with redoubled energy. Although 

at the moment the organisers of this plot against the liberties of 
individuals in this country seem to be “ lying low,” believe me 
when I tell you that, in my opinion, this is only “ a lull before the 
storm.” In some quarters this campaign is believed to have its 
origin in American and German financial support. If that is so, 
it is only one more inducement for everyone in this country to be 
on the alert and see that we are not caught napping and beaten 
“on the post.” When it is remembered that this country is the 
greatest trade competitor with America and Germany, I do not 
think that we need look much further for the reason of this campaign, 
which ostensibly is being carried on in the so-called cause of tem- 
perance, but in reality in the hope that the fanatical extremists may 
force this country to vote for prohibition and cause the greatest 
upheaval ever seen among the industrial classes, who would not 
hesitate to “‘ down tools” in every direction if their liberties as to 
what they and their wives should or should not drink were inter- 
fered with. This would suit our trade competitors uncommonly 
well. It is generally considered that the time has come when 
official representation to America should be made to put a stop to 
this pernicious campaign, in so far as it emanates from that side, 
for it is doing a lot of harm to the friendly feelings between America 
and Great Britain, which we all so earnestly desire to see strengthened. 

I wonder how long it would take the Washington Government to 

draw our Government’s attention to this matter were the position 

reversed ? 

If the Bodega chairman paused a moment to think, it 
would surely occur to him that the interests of both the 
trade competitors he names, one being “ dry”’ and the other 
“wet,” can hardly be identical in the direction of making 
the United Kingdom dry. 

* * + 

Certainly the liquor trade has something to protect in 
the shape of dividends. The Bodega Company made 
£13,000 more on the sales of wines, spirits and cigars last 
year than in the previous year, and pays a dividend and 
bonus amounting to 124 per cent. The report of the 
Distillers’ Company for the year ended May 15th last shows 
a huge advance in profits, as will be seen from the following 
table : 


1914 £310,993 
1916 £373,474 
1917 oe i mn se £397,141 
1918 i 65s m + £394,199 
1919 as ie is a £502,379 
1920 ‘ £669,464 


The dividend remains at 10 per cent., but the directors 
propose to issue new shares at a price that will mean a 
very considerable bonus to the existing shareholders. 

A. Emit Davies. 








